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^ FROM THE STACKS 


Mario Vargas Llosa 

“WHY LITERATURE?” MAY 14, 2001 


IN THE SIX DECADES THAT MARIO VARGAS LLOSA has been writ- 
ing, he has watched his native Peru lose some 70,000 lives to civil 
war and slide between democracy and dictatorship. For him, the 
problems of politics are inextricable from those of literature: "A writer 
cannot avoid political involvement. ... It's crucial that writers show ... 
the importance of freedom for the society as well as for the individual." 
His first political speech drew such a crowd that the sitting president 
supposedly smashed his television to bits in rage. In 1990, be ran for 
president. The Nobel laureate has also not shied away from confron- 
tations of a more philosophical bent. In 2001, after Bill Gates predict- 
ed that computers would eliminate books, Vargas Llosa penned this 
defense of literature for THE NEW REPUBLIC. Befitting his experi- 
ence, he not only heralded literature's beauty, but stressed its ability 
to illuminate humanity's darkest aspects. 


Literature’s unrealities, literature’s lies, are a precious vehicle for the 
knowledge of the most hidden of human realities. The truths that it 
reveals are not always flattering; and sometimes the image of ourselves 
that emerges in the mirror of novels and poems is the image of a 
monster. Yet the worst in these pages is not the blood, the humiliation, 
the abject love of torture; the worst is the discovery that this violence 
and this excess are not foreign to us, that they are a profound part 
of humanity. These monsters eager for transgression are hidden in the 
most intimate recesses of our being; and from the shadow where they 
live they seek a propitious occasion to manifest themselves, to impose 
the rule of unbridled desire that destroys rationality, community, 
and even existence. And it was not science that first ventured into these 
tenebrous places in the human mind, and discovered the destructive 
and the self-destructive potential that also shapes it. It was literature 
that made this discovery. A world without literature would be partly 
blind to these terrible depths, which we urgently need to see. 
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Pax Google 

Or how your friendly neighborhood search engine took over the world. 



Artist Aram Bartholl's 
public installation 
'Map" placed a red map 
marker where Google 
Maps says is the center 
of Arles, France. 




BY PAUL FORD 


G oogle maps is just a set of points 

in space. The system of latitude and 
longitude is among the finest achievements 
of humankind. It unifies all world maps, 
gives them a shared language of space and 
distance, and allows everyone to talk about 
the same world. The southwest vertex 
of the Chrysler Building in New York City, 
for example, which is commonly said to be at the intersection 
of Lexington Avenue and East 42nd Street, is at 40.7515193, 
-73.9758378. Define three more latitudinal and longitudinal 
points, and you essentially have the shape of the building. 
Give those four points a name- “Chrysler Building”-and file 
it under “buildings” in your massive database. Gather 
the numbers; give them a name. Do it a billion times, and 
you have something. 

In 2005, when Google Maps first appeared online, it arrayed 
the world in many such small rectangles, images that were 
assembled on some faraway server and shipped over the Internet 
to the clicking mass of users. It was not the first maps product 


online, but it soon became apparent that it was the best. This was 
a big deal-and a surprise. The Web was designed for documents. 
For words and pictures, or even sound files and movies-it was 
a system built for linking together documents across servers 
around the world. In early presentations, the Web’s motto was 
“Let’s Share What We Know!” atop a logo with three “W”s. 

Google, as a search engine, had built a fine business by 
“indexing” all of these documents and making them searchable. 
The company was built on a principle of centralization: If you 
take the chaotic Web and bestow order upon it, merge it into a 
single consolidated index, make it malce sense, you can make 
users very, very happy. And upon that index, and that shared 
happiness, and the willingness of some users to click on targeted 
advertising, Google could construct a tremendous enterprise. 

An empire, if you will. Except empires are not traditionally 
constructed from indexing documents. But maps are. 

GOOGLE MAPS WASN'T INTENDED AS A WAY TO MAKE 

sense of the Web. It was, instead, supposed to be a portrait of 
the world, the whole world. There was no text, nor any obvious 


ARAM BARTHOLL 'MAP', PUBLIC INSTALLATION AT LES RENCONTRES 
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links in blue. Google had used all sorts of hacks, tricks, loopholes, 
and backdoors so that its maps would function in a highly 
interactive way, to make it so that when a user moved his or 
her mouse, the map would go left, right, or zoom. When that 
happened, Google would fetch yet more and more map tiles- 
more rectangles-and send them down the wire. You could have 
as many tiles as you could consume, which is a lot. You could 
browse the world all day. People had been messing around with 
this stuff- MapQuest, anyone?-but for a company this big to 
undertake, it was significant. 

Now, of course, every big company needs a map of its own. 
For example, last time 1 looked, Apple listed on its website 
160 jobs in mapping. Imagine your new life in California as a 
Maps Bug Triage Engineer! Triaging maps bugs! Every day, 
triaging. Apple also recently purchased three whole mapping 
companies. Embark, HopStop, and Locationary, for satchelfuls 
of cash. A young and optimistic person in possession of a desire 
to see (if not actually visit) the world would do well to head 
West and get in on the digital cartography boom. 

At the time, though, what Google had done felt almost like 
they were cheating, somehow. No company should be so good 
at indexing documents and images and making them searchable 
and also excel at creating a highly user-friendly and interactive 
representation of the entire world. Seeing those maps fly 
around the screen of a Web browser was like finding out the 
characters in your comic book could talk, or that your toys 
were actually alive. 

OF COURSE MAPS MUST BE, AND ARE, MORE THAN JUST 

a bunch of squares miraculously affixed to floating points in the 
electronic ether. There’s a little more to it than that. There 
are so many noodgy things about Earth. Notably, it is not round 
but rather an oblate spheroid, squashed at the poles from its 
relentless spinning about its axis. Its shape wasn’t settled until 
Louis XV sent Pierre-Louis Maupertuis to Lapland in 1736 to 
measure the length of a degree of an arc of the meridian. (This 
evenmally helped cartographers solve for noodginess.) Far 
more recently, a “reference ellipsoid” was defined that could be 
used to find the center of the Earth (by mass) with incredible 
accuracy. That ellipsoid was called WGS84. As ellipsoids go it’s 
the tops. But it also means that distances between latimdes and 
longitudes must be calculated along the surface of an ellipsoid. 
Getting people to the moon was hardly a chore compared with 
the math involved in routing a car trip from Brooklyn to Boston. 

Geography has always been one of the handmaidens of 
mathematics. Computers are blessedly skilled at storing and 
retrieving numbers. Everything else they do is an illusion 
brought on by their speed. But they are amazing at numbers. 
Computer engineers and cartographers have that in common. 
So if you are a massive company that is good at computers, 
maps are manageable. All you need is people who understand 
reference ellipsoids and algorithms-and people who 
understand how to make maps pretty. 

Put those people in a room, and suddenly you have two 
magic powers. First, you can query the computer to find out 
what exists at or around a certain point on the map. Second, 
you can slip the computer a name like “Coney Island,” and 
ask it to show you what that looks like, ft does so in the same 
manner that people once looked up phone numbers in heavy 
white or yellow paper collections referred to as “telephone 
directories.” ft defines the name as a list of coordinates 
that the computer then uses to show the map on a screen. 


That means that you can do the same thing you did with the 
Chrysler Building with the shape of Paris, Texas, or Pamplona, 
Spain. Computers are masters of repetitive tasks, and when 
it comes time to draw the maps, you might make every road 
taupe, every building gray, and draw the oceans in light blue. 
The key thing is that the computer does the drawing, ft takes 
a large number of points and names and rules about colors and 
shapes and collates them into a single portrait. Then it turns 
that into a picture that it can send over the Internet. 

In recent years, Google Maps has become increasingly 
three-dimensional. The early versions were built on top of a 
document-delivery platform: the Web. But now the experience 
is far smoother. Gone is the liminal space between layers 
and the pauses between zooms. You just zoom in and out of 


Upon that index, Googie could construct 
a tremendous enterprise. An empire, 
if you will. Except empires are not 
traditionally constructed from indexing 
documents. But maps are. 


the world. Amidst all the maps, layers, and views, Google 
has created more map than territory. Google calls this the 
Ground Truth project, or its effort to map the world via an 
“authoritative” mix of “algorithms and elbow grease.” In the 
hot center of San Francisco, the amount of detail on Google 
Maps can feel overwhelming-each floor of the Nordstrom’s on 
Market Street, for example, is mapped. God help us when store 
inventory systems are tied to this leviathan, and you’ll be able 
to drill down from high above the ocean to the books on the 
shelves at the bookstore. Except there will be no bookstores. 

One thing you can do when you have Ground Truth, when 
you really, truly understand where things are, is make a 
self-driving car. You start with a set of points describing the 
roads, and then you turn a car into a rolling computer, ft seems 
almost inevitable, in retrospect. 

NOT LONG BEFORE HE WAS ASSASSINATED, JULIUS CAESAR 

sent four Greek surveyors off in the cardinal directions. This 
was a decades-long project, so the work of mapping the world 
fell not to Caesar, but to a Roman statesman named Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa. The map he built was lost to history, but is 
believed to have been fashioned from a single rectangle of 
marble as large as nine feet tall. The map most likely resembled 
other contemporaneous maps: A labeled slice of Swiss cheese 
with Rome close to the center and Britannia and India at the 
outer edges. As a key to the empire-colonies, enemies, places 
of conquest-it was an absolute marvel. Pliny the Elder 
mentioned it in his Natural History, ft symbolized the fallen 
Republic’s growing territorial power and influence, hinted at 
the global Roman dominance to come, and was a first step 
toward achieving it. Maps are an absolute necessity of empire. • 


Paul Ford is a contributing editor for THE NEW REPUBLIC. His book 
about Web pages will be published in 2016 by Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 



The best thing Hillary could do for her campaign? Ditch her husband. 


BY REBECCA TRAISTER 


T he day that hillary conceded the 

2008 primaries, I rode the train back from 
Washington, D.C. to New York with another 
political journalist. We wondered, then, 
about the possibility that Clinton might 
someday run for president again. At that 
moment, with tempers in the Democratic 
Party still blazing, it seemed awfully 
remote. But, we agreed, we could both picture it. There was 
just one big piece of baggage she’d need to lose first: Bill. 

We weren’t advocating for divorce, per se. Let’s just say that 
we were speculating about ways that she might meaningfully 
disassociate herself, professionally and politically, from her 
ever-lovin’ husband, the man who, during the course of her 
recently concluded campaign, had made more trouble than he 
was worth. 

Of course, this was before Barack Obama surprised many by 
coolly appointing Clinton secretary of state, establishing her 
as her own political force, distinct from The Big Dog. By the 
time Hillary left the State Department in 2013, there wasn’t any 
question that she was cruising toward 2016 on her own steam, 
with baggage that was, refreshingly, all her own-Benghazi, 
Syria, her concussion. All she had to do was write a memoir, 
give some speeches, take some photos with her granddaughter, 
hire a campaign team, and she was good to go. 

So what did Hillary do? She promptly re-ensconced herself 
in her husband’s orbit, installing herself at his philanthropic 
foundation so concretely that its name was changed to the Bill, 
Hillary & Chelsea Clinton Foundation. While so far no one has 


produced any evidence of professional impropriety on Hillary’s 
part, the Foundation has been forced to admit failures to reveal 
foreign donations and errors in tax disclosures. Now that the 
Foundation has Hillary’s name on it, those failures stick to her 
too. Homing straight back to Bill’s murkier world after leaving 
her perch at the State Department felt like the first unforced 
error of Hillary’s 2016 campaign. 

The rechanneling of energy away from Hillary’s personal 
ambitions and back toward her husband is not without 
precedent. In fact, contra her reputation as America’s most 
ambitious, craven, and self-serving first lady, Hillary’s path has 
long wound loyally around Bill’s, nearly always to his benefit 
and her detriment. Returning to his side may be a reflexive 
habit developed in the era in which Hillary was raised and less 
well-suited to the one in which she wants to become president, 
but it’s one that she-and he-need to break. 

HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON HAS BEEN AN ELECTRIC 

symbol for female insurgence and independence from very 
early in her public career. In 1969, Hillary Rodham was 
Wellesley’s first-ever student commencement speaker, and her 
ballsy oratory-boldly critical of Massachusetts Republican 
Senator Edward Brooke, who had preceded her to the podium- 
drew a seven-minute standing ovation and national press 
coverage. She was accepted to both Yale and Harvard law 
schools; she monitored the Black Panther trials for civil rights 
abuses, worked on the impeachment inquiry during Watergate, 
published a well-regarded paper on children’s rights, began a 
long-lasting professional relationship with the Children’s Defense 
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Fund, and researched the challenges faced by migrant workers 
for a Senate subcommittee headed by Walter Mondale. All 
before she married Bill Clinton. 

But Hillary Clinton came of age in a period during which 
women weren’t encouraged to achieve independently. As Nora 
Ephron, who graduated from Wellesley three years before 
Hillary arrived, famously said of their alma mater: “We weren’t 
meant to have futures, we were meant to marry them. We 
weren’t meant to have politics, or careers that mattered, or 
opinions, or lives; we were meant to marry them. If you wanted 
to be an architect, you married an architect.” Hillary wants, 
radically, to be president. But first, she married one. 

Friends and political advisers saw a bright future for young 
Hillary in Washington, D.C. But as she has written, she “chose 
to follow [her] heart instead of [her] head” and gave up her 
political prospects to move with her boyfriend to Arkansas, 
where his political prospects lay. Upon arriving in Fayetteville 
and finding a crowd of Razorback football fans swinging from 
the lampposts, the friend who had helped her move realized 
that Hillary was about to settle in what The Washington Post 
would later describe as “a town full of frat boys wearing pig 
hats,” and began to weep. 

It is a pattern-Hillary surging independently and then 
voluntarily receding, or being pulled back, into the shadow 
of Bill-that has repeated again and again. After marrying 
in 1975, Hillary kept her maiden name, even after Bill became 
governor of Arkansas, much to the consternation of some 
of the state’s traditionalists. But when her insistence on 
maintaining her distinct professional and personal identity 
got blamed for Bill’s reelection loss in 1980, Hillary gave in. 
“Hillary Rodham Clinton”-and with her, the catch-all term 
“The Clintons”-was born. 

What did she get in the deal? According to Carl Bernstein, 
screwed: When she considered running to succeed her 
husband as Arkansas’s governor in 1990, Bill’s former pollster 
Dick Morris found that it would be an unlikely win, since 
“she had not developed her image . . . she was seen as Mrs. 
Clinton. She was not seen as Hillary.” 

On Bill’s presidential trail, where she was forced, she has 
written, “by definition, [into] a derivative position,” Hillary 
defended her choice to pursue her own career and not bake 
cookies. Soon, though, she entered the first-ever Family 
Circle bake-off against Barbara Bush. She told “60 Minutes” that 
she was not some faithful spouse, standing by her man like 
Tammy Wynette. Then she stood by her man. When the health 
care reform initiative she headed up during her husband’s 
administration tanked, Hillary Clinton-a woman who had been 
named by the National Law Journal as one of the 100 most 
powerful lawyers in the nation in both 1988 and 1991-backed 
off a public role and wrote Dear Socks, Dear Buddy: Kids’ Letters 
to the First Pets. 

Though the Clintons are regularly cast as crazy-eyed co- 
conspirators driven by their shared thirst for joint power, the 
willingness to sacrifice personal ambition in order to shore 
up the other has mostly worked in one direction. “He would 
not have been president, I don’t think, without her,” longtime 
friend of both Clintons Bernard Nussbaum told The New York 
Times. But the math doesn’t work in reverse. 

There’s no doubt that Bill would theoretically like to support 
Hillary’s political career in return. In 2007, 1 heard him tell 
an audience in Johannesburg that his wife “did twenty seven 
years for me, and I’ve done seven years for her. So I’ve got 


about twenty years to go before we’re even.” But it takes a 
certain kind of conditioning to abandon personal priorities in 
service to a partner’s, over and over again. It takes practice 
to absorb Wellesley’s motto-“ Non Ministrari sed Ministrare”- 
“not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” or as Ephron 
joked, “not to be ministers but to be ministers’ wives.” 

While she was always by his side during his rise, the years 
in which Hillary’s own political career has flourished-from 
her entrance into the Senate through her exit from state- 
are the years in which their careers have been the least 
intertwined. When Hillary first went to the Senate, Bill made 
himself scarce in leafy Chappaqua, working on his memoir, 
building the Foundation. And by almost every measure, 
that was for the best. When left to her own devices, Hillary 
does just fine. In the Senate, she won over congressional 
conservatives (albeit depressingly, by deferring to the more 
powerful men around her), she knocked back drinks with 
John McCain, and cemented a reputation as a workhorse (not 
a show horse!). Hillary, on her own, is capable, charming, 
difficult to dislike. She can, and should, do this thing on her 
own. But old habits are hard to break. 

MOST OF THE CRITICISM OF THE CLINTON FOUNDATION 

will bypass the fact that the organization has done an enormous 
amount of good around the world: lowering the cost of HIV 
and AIDS drugs, combating climate change, getting better 
nutrition into some of America’s most barren food deserts. 
But it is simultaneously true that Bill has some famously 
questionable taste in associates, and that there probably 
wouldn’t be such a mass of buzzing around Bill Clinton if he 
weren’t just a little bit covered in honey. After all, many of 
the extremely wealthy men on whose planes he flies around 
the world are high-rolling versions of frat boys wearing pig hats. 

Who knows why Hillary drove straight into that fray and set 
up house: Maybe she wanted to work closely with her family 
in advance of a grueling presidential race; maybe she wanted 
to clean the place up; maybe she loves the guy and wants to 
work with him to make the world better; maybe she’s a power- 
hungry harpy who is Bill’s full partner in national deception. 
Who knows, really. 

All that said, after all these years, I’m kind of sick of 
blaming Hillary for acting like the woman she was carefully 
trained to be. 1 feel a bit like blaming Bill for not being the 
kind of man the future demands. Because we wouldn’t have 
gotten here if he had kept it in his proverbial pants: Why 
were donors to the Foundation undisclosed, despite a 
promise to the Obama administration that they would be? 
Why were any mistakes made when Hillary was holding 
a crucial federal position and everyone knew she’d likely 
run for president? Bill couldn’t make quadruple sure his 
Foundation got the taxes right? 

Or perhaps he could have gone one more: He could have 
distanced himself from the Foundation for a few years, 
handed off its operations to someone else, and kept quiet. 

Of course it would have been a sacrifice. But here’s the thing. 
She moved to Arkansas. She gave up her name. She wrote a 
book about a housecat. As her husband considers his next year 
and a half, I’d like to urge him to don a headband, bake 
some cookies, and stand by his woman, for once and for real. 
The best way to do that? Stay out of her way. • 


Rebecca Traister is a senior editor at THE NEW REPUBLIC. 



Dude Looks Like a Lldertarlan 

Why does Rand Paul’s political philosophy turn off women? 


BY JEET HEER 


INCE 1980, THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS 

been bedeviled by a persistent gender gap 
in presidential elections, as GOP nominees 
have struggled with female voters. But 
Rand Paul is facing an intensification of 
this phenomenon: He can’t even win over 
Republican women. A recent CNN poll 
showed that the Kentucky senator is highly 
competitive among male primary voters; his 13 percent support 
put him neck-and-neck with top candidates like Scott Walker 
(13 percent), Marco Rubio (12 percent) and Jeb Bush (11 percent). 
Yet among Republican women, Paul’s share of the likely vote 
collapses to 2 percent. The small sample size of the poll 
might have exaggerated the margin of error, but the size of 
the gender gap Paul faces is far larger than that of any other 
politician in the poll. 

Why is Paul so unpopular among women? His recent 
treatment of female interviewers can’t help. In February, during 
an interview with CNBC’s Kelly Evans about vaccines, he 
put his index finger to his lips, shushed her, and said, “Calm 
down a bit here.” In April, he scolded “Today” host Savannah 
Guthrie for asking him about his shifting positions, telling 
her, “You’ve editorialized.” And then there are his positions on 
women’s issues: He sponsored a “personhood” law, voted 
against reauthorizing the Violence Against Women Act, and 
wants to ban abortion and defund Planned Parenthood. 

But let’s set aside what women think about Paul’s personal 
qualities, which would require pure speculation, and what 


they think about his policies, which aren’t much different than 
his Republican competitors. Instead, consider what sets 
him apart from all the other candidates vying for the GOP 
nomination: his highly distinct political philosophy. While not 
a doctrinaire libertarian, Paul is by far the most libertarian- 
leaning candidate in the race. And there’s plenty of evidence 
that the libertarian worldview leaves most women cold, 
despite the fact that female intellectuals -Ay n Rand, most 
famously-have been pivotal in creating libertarianism. 

The demographic profile of libertarians is sharply defined. 
According to a 2013 Public Religion Research Institute study, 

7 percent of Americans identify as libertarian (though a 
2014 Pew Research Center survey brought the number to 
11 percent). Of those, two-thirds are men (68 percent) and 
nearly all are non-Hispanic whites (94 percent). That is, 
the typical libertarian is a white man. These firm demographic 
contours cry out for an explanation since, at first glance, 
there doesn’t seem much intrinsically white or male about 
libertarianism. Proclaiming itself a philosophy of individualism, 
with no overt celebrations of either patriarchy or racism, 
libertarianism still ends up being monochromatic and male. 

Cathy Young, a libertarian journalist and author of the 
1999 book Ceasefire!: Why Women and Men Must Join Forces to 
Achieve True Equality, said that “if you look at polls that 
actually ask people about the role of government, the people 
at the far end of the libertarian scale are definitely more 
likely to be male, maybe by a two-to-one margin. Why? I think 
that for a variety of reasons (whether innately psychological. 
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culturally driven, or shaped by life experience), women are 
less likely to be drawn to political philosophies that emphasize 
self-reliance and risk. Women are also more likely to rely 
on government services, both as clients and as employees.” 

Jesse Walker, an editor at Reason magazine, agreed that the 
libertarian gender gap is real, arguing that for “various 
historically contingent sociological reasons, the American 
libertarian movement has drawn a lot on subcultures that are 
heavily male (computer programmers, for example), and 
that in turn had something of a self-perpetuating effect.” Aside 
from computer programming, libertarianism overlaps with 
other male-dominated subcultures such as science-fiction 
fandom, the gaming community. Men’s Rights Activists, and 
organized humanism/atheism. But this account simply raises 
another question: Why do overwhelmingly male subcultures 
feel an affinity for libertarianism? 

Walker’s colleague Katherine Mangu-Ward offered a parallel 
explanation, noting, “Libertarianism has historically been 
a fringe movement. And fringes tend to be populated by men. 
There are exceptions, of course, but in general, if you 
investigate the long tails of any bell curve you’re going to 
discover a sausage fest, and libertarianism is no exception.” 

Both Walker and Mangu-Ward contend that the libertarian 
gender gap has been shrinking in recent years, and that 
women are much more common in the organized libertarian 
movement than ever before. The evidence Walker and 
Mangu-Ward offer is anecdotal, based on their years of 
experience in the libertarian movement. “Once upon a time, 
being a libertarian with two X chromosomes made me a rare 
bird, desperately coveted by think-tank panel moderators 
and conference organizers,” Mangu-Ward said. “Nowadays, 
lady libertarians are a dime a dozen.” These explanations 
are suggestive, but a turn toward the history of libertarianism 
might offer deeper reasons for the libertarian gender gap. 

LIBERTARIAN THINKERS, LIKE THE LATE ECONOMIST 

F.A. Hayek, dubiously claim their ideas have roots in 
classical liberalism, but libertarianism, as a self-conscious 
political formation, really emerged as a reaction to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal. And while it might have 
been at the start a fringe movement made up largely of 
men, women intellectuals were indispensable in creating 
libertarianism. 

In his 2007 book Radicals for Capitalism: A Freewheeling 
Flistory of the Modern American Libertarian Movement, Brian 
Doherty gave pride of place to what he called “the three 
furies of libertarianism”: Ayn Rand, Isabel Paterson, and Rose 
Wilder Lane. In 1943, all three published pivotal books that 
became the cornerstones of the libertarian movement: 

Rand’s The Fountainhead, Lane’s The Discovery of Freedom, 
and Paterson’s The God of the Machine. As David Boaz of the 
Cato Institute argued in 1997, “In 1943, at one of the lowest 
points for liberty and humanity in history, three remarkable 
women published books that could be said to have given 
birth to the modern libertarian movement.” 

In his 2004 biography of Paterson, The Woman and the 
Dynamo: Isabel Paterson and the Idea of America, literary 
scholar Stephen Cox noted that Paterson “started as an 
outsider, and she remained one; she had to struggle for life, 
then for identity and recognition. Much the same could 
be said of Lane [and] Rand. . . . People who were used to 
doing for themselves might have a larger conception than 


other people of the things that individuals can and ought to 
do for themselves.” 

Rand, Paterson, and Lane were all exceptional women who 
thrived in a male-dominated world of journalism and 
publishing. This fact both explains their libertarianism but 
also suggests its limits, ft is true that throughout history 
there have been extraordinary women who have overcome 
many of the barriers of patriarchy. But feminism-and any 
political efforts to improve the lot of all women-isn’t aimed 
at outliers or those who can overcome structural hurdles 
through talent or luck. Feminism seeks to overcome the 
problems of women as a group. 

While libertarianism is rarely explicitly sexist, it is hostile 
to collective efforts to challenge sexism: anti-discrimination 
laws, affirmative action, paid leave, and the broader net 
of social services that are particularly necessary to those 
who have historically been tasked with care-giving jobs 
within the family. 

As historians like Theda Skocpol have noted, it is hardly an 
accident that in the early twentieth century, women, often 
using “maternal” arguments, played a key role in building the 
U.S. welfare state. Jane Addams and Eleanor Roosevelt are 
only the two most prominent female leaders who advocated 
for child safety laws, workplace safety, and provisions for 
the disabled and elderly. The social safety net is often 
gendered female by its opponents, as when conservatives 
denounce the “nanny state.” Given the social expectations that 
they look after domestic affairs, women are more likely than 
men to appreciate the need for nannies. No wonder women as 
a whole find little in libertarianism that appeals to them. 

Rand, Paterson, and Lane left another legacy: They gave 
libertarianism a historical narrative. They were all nostalgists 
who celebrated the rough-and-tumble capitalism of the 
nineteenth century, which they saw as being subverted by the 
progressive era and the New Deal. (Lane’s role in editing and 
possibly ghostwriting her mother’s famous Little House on the 
Prairie series is suggestive of how powerful nostalgia was in 
her life.) This type of yearning for the America of the robber 
barons has little to offer most women (who might not want to 
return to a world where they couldn’t vote and had severely 
restricted social lives) or for that matter most nonwhites (who 
might recall the pervasive racism of the era). As Brian Doherty 
notes, “American blacks or women . . . might find libertarian 
complaints about government growth silly. Most of them 
certainly feel freer in many important ways than they would 
have in the nineteenth century.” 

To a significant degree, libertarianism is a philosophy that 
exalts a world where white men enjoyed enormous freedom, 
but other groups were even more marginalized than they are 
now. Flow surprising is it, then, that politicians like Paul, who 
voice libertarian ideas, have a fan base that is overwhelmingly 
made up of white men? 

To his credit, Paul seems aware that this nostalgic strain 
in libertarianism has to give way to a more inclusive politics. 
Ffe’s made a concerted effort to court black voters by 
emphasizing the need to reform the racial disparities of the 
criminal justice system. But Paul hasn’t made a comparable 
effort to tailor the libertarian message to appeal to women, 
which, given his dismal poll numbers among Republican 
women, he’ll need to do if he wants to compete in 2016. • 


JeetHeer is a senior editor at THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
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Tlie Upside of ‘Uppity’ 

Turning a racial slur into a symbol of power and steadfastness. 


BY JAMIL SMITH 


I F ANYTHING BECAME CLEAR DURING 

Barack Obama’s presidential campaign in 
2008, it was that the United States was going 
to have trouble handling the prospect of not 
just a black president, but his black wife, too. 
The media landscape almost immediately 
ran rife with racial insults-blatant, coded, 
and along all points in between-a flow of 
invective that has never really ceased. In June that year, a Fox 
News graphic referred to Michelle Obama, a married mother 
of two and a graduate of Princeton University and Harvard 
Law School, as “Obama’s baby mama.” An onstage fist bump 
exchanged by the couple at a campaign event in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, became, in the fevered imagination of Fox News host 
E.D. Hill, something potentially sinister: “A fist bump? A pound? 
A terrorist fist jab?” The New Yorker later attempted to parody 
this moment on its cover, depicting an Afro’ed and militant 
Michelle giving some dap to her husband, who was dressed like 
a Muslim cleric, in the Oval Office. The conservative blogger 


Michelle Malkin, in her 2009 book Culture of Corruption: Obama 
and His Team of Tax Cheats, Crooks, and Cronies, dropped the 
honorific typically owed the first lady and called her one of her 
husband’s “cronies of color.” This past March, Univision talk 
show host Rodner Figueroa, during a live episode of the news 
gossip program “El Gordo y la Flaca” (“The Scoop and the 
Skinny”) said Michelle Obama “looks like she’s from the cast of 
Planet of the Apes.” Figueroa lost his job for those choice remarks, 
but the public reaction to the slur itself was rather muted. 
Perhaps people had grown used to that sort of thing. And in 
perhaps the most notorious incident, conservative radio host 
Rush Limbaugh, in an on-air discussion in 2011 about whether 
the American public was responsible for covering the costs of 
the Obama family’s vacations (it’s not), declared that the first 
lady and her family had displayed “a little bit of “uppity-ism.” 

"UPPITY," FOR THOSE UNFAMILIAR WITH THE TERM, IS A 

word used to describe a black person who doesn’t know her 
or his “place.” Derived from the British word “uppish,” which 
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is defined as “arrogantly self-assertive,” “uppity” was in use 
as early as the 1880s when it appeared in one of the Uncle 
Remus folktales. In a chapter titled “Why the Hawk Catches 
Chickens,” Remus, in his Gullah dialect, refers to a big hawk 
who “sholy git dat ar uppity little rooster.” F.L. Allen’s 1952 
social history. The Big Change, described objections to “uppity 
niggers” with cars, as if Jim Crow’s army needed a reason to 
vent against blacks. 

I have been called uppity once, by a student at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where I went to college. There were likely 
other times behind my back, more than I would care to loiow, 
but that incident was plenty. Not that I’m complaining, exactly. 
Uppity is as paternalistic as it is racist. It conveys the belief 
that a black person is somehow lower than other people; they 
are in need of rhetorical guidance back into the subjugated 
existence that makes the dominant caste more comfortable. 
Heaven forbid one of these black folks even consider her or 
himself an equal, or even superior. 

Yet unlike “nigger”-a word directed to me, again in college, 
during a late-night prank phone call I received at my 
predominantly African-American dormitory during freshman 
year-I’ve always felt oddly affirmed by being branded as uppity. 
It’s a term of hatred, to be sure, but someone who thinks me 
uppity considers my existence a threat. That’s a good thing. I am 
a threat to anyone who would use the word, to them and to 
their detestable worldview. And Michelle Obama’s life, perhaps 
even more so than her husband’s, is a testament to that threat. 

THE FIRST LADY HAS RECENTLY MADE A POINT OF 

addressing the idea of uppity-ism in her public remarks, and 
reminding the United States of the insults and slights against 
her, in a commencement speech she delivered in May at 
Tuskegee University in Alabama. She told the graduates there of 
what had gone on during her husband’s first campaign. “Folks 
had all sorts of questions for me,” she said. “What kind of first 
lady would I be? What kinds of issues would I take on?” These 
kinds of questions are asked of politicians in this country all the 
time, and the wife of a man running for president should 
expect them more than most. But they also have a special, and 
undermining, appeal to sexists seeking to challenge the 
manhood of the president, whose job requires the kind of 
fortitude and strength that our culture has misguidedly 
believed to be only found in men. (Although another first lady, 
Hillary Clinton, may change that.) 

But Michelle Obama is not like her predecessors in the White 
House; her experience must always be considered in the 
context of race. When she was campaigning for her husband, 
she was also running to be the country’s first African-American 
first lady, so she had to address an additional set of questions, 
one that embodied, without anyone needing to state it 
explicitly, the threat that is uppity-ism. “Was I too loud?” she 
said she was asked. “Or too angry, or too emasculating? Or was 
I too soft, too much of a mom, not enough of a career woman?” 
Like uppity-ism, the depiction of black women as enraged and 
injurious to men is a longstanding and nefarious stereotype. 
Historian Blair L.M. Kelley, in a September article for The Root, 
wrote that some of the earliest representations of black women 
in American popular culture, the “Negro wenches” of minstrel 
stage plays, were “grotesque, loudmouthed, masculine, and 
undeserving of the protections afforded to the white ‘ladies’ of 
American society.” (They weren’t black or women-white men 
in blackface played the roles.) 


Obama assured the Tuskegee graduates that she understood 
the difference between racially tinged questions and overt 
racism. She loiew that, in a larger context and compared with 
people less empowered than she-racism in this country 
can still mean being denied a house or a job or far worse-being 
called uppity isn’t so bad. And she’s right. But I’m glad she 
brought it up, and I’m glad she didn’t let the slights go. I’m 
always happy to see a black person in the public sphere reflect 
black reality, for good or bad. ft’s a break from the monolithic 

A Fox News graphic referred to Micheiie 
Obama, a married mother 
of two and a graduate of Princeton 
University and Harvard Law 
School, as “Obama’s baby mama.” 

white narratives we have for so long been forced to listen to 
and recount. But small, perhaps unintentional acts of racism- 
microaggressions -like this feed into and bolster the systemic 
and more obvious manifestations of racial discrimination. 

Tm hardly the first person to conceive of what uppity might 
mean in these terms. In 2011, former Major League Baseball 
player and National League President Bill White published 
Uppity: My Untold Story About the Games People Play. He offered 
his own definition of “uppity” for an article on the book by 
The New York Times: “ft’s a person, especially someone of a 
different color, who says, ‘Hell no’ and stands his ground.” ft’s 
a fundamental declaration of the power of black ambition and 
steadfastness-something that I’ll never look down on or want 
to give up. In that light, the uppity-ism espoused by people like 
Rush Limbaugh is worth claiming for our own and defending. 

The first lady has not limited her message to one graduating 
class, ft has become a recurring motif in her advice to young 
people, a sort of stump speech. On June 9, Obama addressed a 
high school commencement at Chicago’s Martin Luther King Jr. 
Preparatory High School, located on her native South Side. 

She told the students that she was proud, inspired, and excited 
by the sight of them in their caps and gowns-but that she 
wasn’t surprised at their success. Too often, she said, “[W]e 
hear a skewed story about our communities-a narrative that 
says that a stable, hardworking family in a neighborhood like 
Woodlawn or Chatham or Bronzeville is somehow remarkable; 
that a young person who graduates from high school and 
goes to college is a beat-the-odds kind of hero.” If there’s a way 
to be more uppity than telling a bunch of black teens on 
Chicago’s South Side that their excellence is not rare, and is in 
fact expected, I’d like to hear it. Thank goodness she said it. 

Being deemed “uppity” signals a specific kind of arrogance 
to people who cling to the prerogatives of a predominantly 
white power structure. And because of that, and the defiance 
1 ascribe to it, 1 embrace the term. Not as a form of oppression, 
as those who use it seek to define it, but for what it literally 
represents: a desire to prove yourself superior to an 
inherently racist society and above the category they would 
otherwise assign you. • 


Jamil Smith is a senior editor at THE NEW REPUBLIC. 




Block me Vote 

In Georgia, registering new voters could get you sent to jail. 


BY SPENCER WOODMAN 


I N THE WEEKS LEADING UP TO THE 2012 

election, Helen Ho, an attorney who has 
worked to register newly naturalized 
immigrants to vote in the Southeast, made 
an alarming discovery. Some new citizens 
that her group, the Asian American Legal 
Advocacy Center (aalac), had registered in 
Georgia in the previous months were still not 
on the rolls. (Last year, the group changed its name to Asian 
Americans Advancing Justice-Atlanta.) Early voting had begun, 
and polling places were challenging and even turning them away. 

After more than a week of seeking answers from the office of 
Brian Kemp, Georgia’s Republican secretary of state, which 
oversees elections, aalac issued a sharply worded open letter 
on October 31 demanding that Georgia take immediate action to 
ensure that the new citizens could vote. “With nearly zero 
proof of voter fraud in this state or nationally,” the letter read, 
“we respectfully submit that voters who show proper ID at the 
polls do not need to prove their eligibility a second time at the 
county elections office.” 

Two days later. Ho received a response. Kemp replied with 
few specific assurances about the new voters and informed 
Ho that his office was, in fact, launching an investigation 
into how AALAC registered them. Kemp’s office demanded that 
AALAC turn over certain records of its registration efforts, 
citing “potential legal concerns surrounding aalac’s 
photocopying and public disclosure of voter registration 
applications.” 

Ho was astounded. “Our genuine desire was to help the 
secretary of state clear these people through to vote, so it was 
interesting that their response was to investigate us,” she told 
me. “I’m not going to lie: I was shocked, I was scared.” 


The investigation targeted her group for more technical issues, 
such as whether canvassers had people’s explicit, written 
consent to photocopy their registration forms before mailing 
the originals to the elections office. Kemp’s investigation into 
AALAC lasted nearly two-and-a-half years. This past March 12, it 
ended with no finding of violations. 

HD'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE ELECTIONS AUTHORITIES 

is not unique. Republicans have long amplified the threat of voter 
fraud to justify restrictive voter fD laws. In Georgia, Kemp’s office 
has aggressively policed minority-focused voting groups for 
potential breaches of the state’s lesser-known voting regulations, 
raising questions about whether the state has taken a selective 
approach to its zealous pursuit of such infractions. 

For example, last September Kemp announced a criminal 
investigation into the New Georgia Project, a voter registration 
effort that was attempting to bring 120,000 mostly minority 
voters onto the rolls. “We’re just not going to put up with 
fraud,” Kemp said in an interview with a local news station. 

In a subpoena, Kemp demanded that the voter group turn over 
much of its internal records relating to the campaign. 

Before Kemp’s announcement, the New Georgia Project had 
received media attention for what some believed was its 
potential to turn Georgia-with some 700,000 unregistered 
black voters-into a more Democrat-friendly state. Kemp 
seemed to take note. “Democrats are working hard, and all 
these stories about them, you know, registering all these 
minority voters that are out there and others that are sitting on 
the sidelines,” Kemp told a group of Republicans in an Atlanta 
suburb on July 12. “If they can do that, they can win these 
elections in November. But we’ve got to do the exact same 
thing.” 'Two months later, Kemp announced his investigation. 
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Civil rights leaders reacted angrily, accusing Kemp of bias against 
minority voters. “You don’t have to wear a hood or be a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan to be engaged in voter suppression,” said the 
Reverend Dr. Raphael Warnock, senior pastor of the historic 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, at a protest at the state capitol. 

Weeks before the election, Kemp’s office announced that the 
state had confirmed just 50 “forgeries” among the tens of 
thousands of registration forms that the New Georgia Project 
had submitted, roughly 0.001 percent of the group’s total 
submissions. “We have not detected from anything that [the 
group’s leaders] have said or done that it is a goal of the New 
Georgia Project to go out and commit voter registration fraud,” 
Kemp’s lead investigator told The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
(AJC). Yet more than seven months after the fracas, Kemp’s 
office is still investigating the New Georgia Project, examining 
eleven potential legal violations, including whether canvassers 
failed to inform registrants that they can turn in their own 
registration forms; that an online system to check registration 
status is available; that they can cast a provisional ballot under 
some circumstances; and that registration requires the board of 
registrars to approve the application. 

Kemp’s office has released little information about the 
investigation, which makes assessing the probe’s merits 
difficult. But the experience of some residents in the small town 
of Quitman, Georgia, underscores the state’s recent history of 
coming down hard on get-out-the-vote activists. 

QUITMAN SITS IN BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA, TEN MILES 

from the Florida state line. In 2010 the county elected its 
first-ever majority-black school board, in no small part due to 
the get-out-the-vote efforts of local activists. For weeks after the 
contentious election, Kemp’s armed investigators, along with 
officials from the Georgia Bureau of Investigation, knocked 
on doors in Quitman’s black neighborhoods, looking for 
breaches of absentee ballot procedure. As with Kemp’s 
investigation, many of the accusations in Quitman focused on 
voting organizers improperly possessing voters’ materials. 

State agents arrested a dozen voting organizers, three of 
whom had won seats on the county school board. With charges 
pending, Georgia’s Republican governor, Nathan Deal, issued 
an executive order temporarily removing the three from their 
posts, reinstating the white-majority school board. 

One activist, a Quitman resident named Lula Smart, faced 
32 felony counts that could have carried more than 100 years in 
prison, largely for charges of carrying envelopes containing 
completed absentee ballots to the mailbox for voters. Another 
Quitman resident, Debra Dennard, faced two felony charges of 
voter fraud for helping her father, who is missing both legs and 
is partially blind, fill out his absentee ballot. Mr. Dennard said 
that even with his daughter’s assistance he voted for whom he 
wanted to without coercion. “All she did was help me-just as 
she helps me with almost everything,” he told me last year. “I 
knew who I wanted to vote for, and I signed the ballot myself.” 

At the first of Lula Smart’s three trials, Quitman resident 
Bessie Hamilton testified that one of Kemp’s investigators came 
to the doctor’s office where she worked, took her into an 
unused break room, and intimidated her into signing a 
statement against Smart. “I was scared,” she said on the stand. 
“This man came to my job with a gun, and on top of that, he 
told me I could have went to jail.” 

Last September-four years after the election-a jury in 
Quitman cleared Smart on every count. This past December, 


the state dropped all remaining charges against local activists. 

A dozen arrests netted not a single conviction or plea deal in 
Quitman. (One of the accused died in 2012.) 

But the damage to those targeted in Quitman was already 
done. Quitman resident Sandra Cody told me that last 
November, she and another activist were removed from their 
longtime Head Start teaching jobs because of the pending 
voting charges. “They said we’re not supposed to be around 
children,” Cody said, “because we have this on our record.” 
Although the charges were dropped a few weeks after their 
removal, they were unable to return to work until February. 

IN APRIL, BRIAN KEMP TOLD THE AJC THAT HIS ELECTIONS 

director, Linda Ford, was resigning at his request because of 
a “technical error” that caused nearly 8,000 voters to be 
improperly removed from the rolls, “ft was an honest mistake 
by a hard-working person and, unfortunately, she has to pay 
the price,” Kemp said. 

Kemp’s office provided me with a 60-page report detailing the 
findings of an internal investigation into the incident, ft called 
the error “a potential violation” of the National Voter 
Registration Act. Under the law, states cannot move voters off 
the rolls within 90 days of an election. Kemp’s office had struck 
thousands of voters from the rolls six days after this deadline. 

In public statements, Kemp has elided the fact that his own 
office may have violated federal law, instead claiming only that 
it made “mistakes.” The report his office released to me stated 
that it discovered the problem with the voter removals only 
after a records request from a nonprofit group that seeks to 
increase participation among low-income and minority voters. 

Kemp, meanwhile, has forcefully denied that his investigation 
into the New Georgia Project is meant to discourage voter 
registration. His office also defended its investigation into Helen 
Ho’s AALAC. “There was no retaliation,” Jared Thomas, a 
spokesman for the secretary of state’s office, wrote in an email. 
“The investigation initially revealed that a voter may not have 
given consent to have their voter registration application copied 
by AALAC. The investigation revealed aalac did acquire 
waivers from people registering to vote through aalac.” 

As to Ho’s complaints about voters not making the rolls, 
Thomas replied that it identified processing issues related to four 
AALAC-registered voters, who it claimed were allowed to vote on 
election day. Thomas added that Kemp’s office has received no 
additional complaints from aalac since the 2012 election. 

Ho told me that the sheer number of applications turned in 
during registration drives made minor problems inevitable. 

“We do our best to train volunteers, but like any operation, not 
everyone does everything identical-exactly the same-so of 
course I had a fear in the pit of my stomach that if they really 
wanted to stick it to us, they could have,” Ho said of Kemp’s 
inquiry. “By the ways the policies are set here, they could stick 
it to anyone, really.” 

As long as Ho and groups like hers continue to register new 
immigrants in Atlanta, they will have to work with Kemp. 

“I respect the secretary of state’s office,” Ho said. “I don’t want 
to come off as having a bee in my bonnet about any particular 
person there.” Still, Ho has unfinished business that she intends 
to correspond with Kemp’s office about. Some of the new 
citizens who could not register in 2012, she said, still have not 
made it onto the rolls. • 


Spencer Woodman is a freelance reporter based in New York. 



Moist cotton balls can be used to 
close the eyes of the dead. 
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Who Owns 
the Dead? 


For decades, Americans have been increasingly distanced from 
the dead. A small group of women is working to change that. 


BY LIBBY CO PE LAM) 


IT WAS A SUNDAY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1995, AND ROB SANDERS 
was driving his three lads from his house in Baltimore to the house 
of his ex-wife, Elizabeth Knox, in Silver Spring, Maryland. The kids 
rotated who got to sit in the front seat, and today was seven-year- 
old Alison’s mm. The boys wanted to hear the Redskins game, and 
when Alison leaned forward to fiddle with the radio, Sanders told 
her to sit back-he would find it. When he looked up, the light had 
turned red, and he braked, belatedly. Skidding into the intersection 
at about 14 miles an hour, he hit another car, and the passenger- 
side airbag deployed. The airbag-one of those early models de- 
signed to protect a full-sized adult male in a much more violent 
crash-stmck Alison “with the force of a heavyweight boxer,” as 
Knox would later put it, rendering the girl unconscious and brain- 
dead in an instant. 

Knox had just walked into her house when the hospital 
called; she handed the phone to her then-boyfriend to see if 
he could make sense of what the person on the other end was 
telling her. They drove to Sinai Hospital in Baltimore, and Knox 
mshed in. “Tm here,” Knox told her unconscious daughter once 
she reached her side. “Tm going to stay here. I’ll be with you 
through all this.” 

She stayed with Alison when the girl was transferred to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in an ambulance, and waited as doctors 
there tested her reflexes. (They could find none.) She stayed as 
her priest arrived, and as close friends came with gifts for an 
impromprn vigil-a quilt to cover Alison, a Bible, a lyre, which a 
friend played for hours. She stayed as her anguished ex-husband 
had to be taken to a psychiatric hospital where he was sedated. 
Awake, he would remember what had happened and become 
hysterical all over again. She lay in bed with Alison and watched 
as the respirator “made her seem somewhat lifelike.” 


As the family contemplated taking the girl off life support, and 
Knox thought about what would happen next, she knew she 
could not do what almost every person in the United States does 
after the loss of a loved one and hand her daughter over to a fu- 
neral home. “It’s unthinkable to me,” Knox said when we spoke 
recently. “Your child is gone, and you’re asked to give her to 
strangers and not see her again-except, maybe, for five minutes 
in this weird place.” She had cared for her daughter from the day 
she was bom. She could not imagine anyone else caring for the 
girl in death. She wanted to take her home. 

Knox said she saw the worst of the instimtional approach to 
mortality that day. The hospital would only release the body to a 
funeral home, so friends called around until they found one willing 
to fulfill the family’s unusual request to bring the body to Knox’s 
house. When the funeral home staff arrived, they put Alison in a 
body bag and zipped it over her face, despite Knox’s plea to keep 
it open. They took the body on a gurney through the bowels of the 
hospital, with Knox “running to keep up,” she said. 

But once Alison had arrived at Knox’s house, the girl belonged 
to her mother again. Knox and her own mother gave Alison a 
sponge bath in her bed and clothed her in a dress they’d bought 
at the beach that summer. They made a wreath of flowers for her 
hair. The funeral home staff arranged the girl over dry ice to slow 
her decay, and she lay in a small, child-sized casket made of pine, 
placed perpendicularly across the bed. Knox slept curled up in the 
small space beside it at night. Hundreds of people came through 
the house over the next few days, as Knox remembers it. Teachers 
and classmates brought gifts for the coffin. About three days after 
her death, Alison was taken to a crematorium, where Knox rocked 
the gurney on which her daughter’s body lay, and watched as she 
was put into the fiimace. 
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The days Alison spent at home before the cremation were both 
“tragic and beautiful,” Knox said. “It was such a comfort.” And 
slowly, in the years following Alison’s death, her parents found re 
newed mission. Sanders, who was released from the psychiatric 
hospital after about two weeks, left his job in commercial litiga- 
tion, and began offering his services to other families involved in 
airbag lawsuits. He began, also, to lobby the government to force 
automakers to install safer airbags and to require them to place 
warning labels in cars telling parents not to allow their lads to ride 
in the front seat. 

Knox underwent a transformation as well: She founded a non- 
profit called Crossings, and became one of the first people in the 
country dedicated to helping the families and friends of the de- 
ceased work through the emotionally taxing, logistically tricky, and 
sometimes unpleasant process of caring for a dead body at home. 
She read everything she could, reached out to others involved in 
the nascent cause, and began offering her services as a land of 
consultant-advising both on consumer funeral rights and on a new 
(really, ancient) kind of grieving. Caring for the dead, Knox said, 
requires a “fierce determination” and a willingness to follow your 
loved one to a place where few modem Americans dare to go. 

JUST too YEARS AGO, THE SIGHT OF A DEAD BODY LAID OUT IN 
someone’s front parlor would not have been at all unusual. Indeed, 
the home was the province of the fimeral for most of U.S. history. 
According to records from the 1600s and 1700s, the earliest Amer- 
icans often died at home and remained at home until the buri- 
al; there they were washed, wrapped in shrouds, and laid out on 
boards while the family made preparations for a funeral feast. This 


dying itself became a kind of art, filled with declarations of faith. 
And after the Good Death, writes historian Gary Laderman in 
The Sacred Remains: American Attitudes Toward Death, 1799-1883, 
“the intimacy that survivors maintained with the corpse pre- 
served it, at least until the actual interment, as evidence of a 
valuable, and vital, social relation.” 

Ironically, it was this desire to be close to the dead that ultimately 
helped usher bodies out of the home. Embalming-which advanced 
as a science around the same time as the Civil War-allowed for 
the corpses of men who had died on far-off battlefields to return 
home for some semblance of the Good Death. “Families sought 
to see their lost loved ones in as lifelike a state as possible,” Faust 
writes, “not just to be certain of their identity but also to bid them 
farewell.” And when it came to preserving some false spark of life, 
none of the available alternatives (the Staunton Transportation 
Case “portable refrigerator,” for example) could match embalming. 
In 1861, the preserved body of a Union colonel lolled in Virginia 
was honored at the White House to great fanfare. (His embafrner 
went on to preserve more than 4,000 bodies and became a rich 
man.) And at the close of the war, the embalmed body of Abraham 
Lincoln traveled 1,700 miles from Washington, D.C. to Springfield, 
Illinois, with many stops along the way for Americans to pay their 
respects. Around the turn of the century, undertakers would often 
bring their scalpels, mbes, needles, forceps, eye caps, and other 
supplies to the house of the deceased and perform the embalming 
there, sometimes with relatives watching. 

But evenmally embalming moved out of the home and into 
places of business-death, in general, was increasingly processed 
outside of any residence. Advances in science lowered the death 


“Your child is gone, and you’re asked to give her to strangers and not see her 
again — except, maybe, for five minutes in this weird place.” 


homespun approach to death largely persisted throughout most of 
the 1800s: In addition to family and midwives, women known as 
“Layers Out of the Dead,” took care of the immediate tasks follow- 
ing a death. The body might be placed over ice and watched over 
for days to ensure the person was truly dead and wouldn’t be bur- 
ied alive. Sometimes, the bereaved had a photographer come to 
take a post-mortem picture. Family, neighbors, or local carpenters 
made the coffin. 

The elaborate etiquette that evolved around mourning in the 
Victorian era reflected this intimacy with death. There were 
lengthy bereavement periods, elaborate mourning clothes, and 
even a fondness for jewelry made from the hair of the dead. Much 
of this desired proximity was connected to the idea of what 
nineteenth-cenmry Americans called “the Good Death.” A Good 
Death was one that took place at home, surrounded by family 
who could not only tend to suffering but “assess the state of the 
dying person’s soul,” writes historian Drew Gilpin Faust in This 
Republic of Suffering: Death and the American Civil War. Because 
Americans came to believe that the moment of death fixed the 
state of the soul-determining what would happen in the afterlife- 


rate and made hospitals the primary places of dying. An increasing 
number of people lived in urban areas and in small apartments, 
where large home funerals were difficult to host. And as the Victo- 
rian era passed, and cultural practices changed, the formal parlor 
was replaced with the more informal and aptly named living room. 

And while most dead bodies don’t pose a threat to the living, 
they came to be regarded as dirty and polluting, Laderman told 
me. By the 1920s, according to Laderman’s research, funeral homes 
were caring for the majority of the dead in many major towns and 
cities. Funeral home ads and articles from that era counseled the 
importance of forming a pleasing “memory picmre” of the de- 
ceased-embalmed, shaved, made-up, arranged to look as lifelike as 
possible. Ornate and expensive open-casket funerals became fash- 
ionable. By midcentury, the economic model for the funeral home 
had become, “we take the body, we do things to it, and we sell it 
back to you,” as mortician-memoirist Caitlin Doughty, the author 
of Smoke Gets in Your Eyes: And Other Lessons From the Crematory, 
told me. (This didn’t go uncommented upon at the time: In 1963, 
the British-bom blueblood-mmed-muckraker Jessica Mifford pub- 
lished The American Way of Death, which eviscerated the opulent. 


COURTESY OF THE BETH BARBEAU FAMILY 



Beth Barbeau's sister, Laura Bailey, with Beth's children, decorating the inside 
of a cardboard casket; Barbeau with her mother, Sharon Bailey. 


pricey U.S. funerals then in vogue, arguing that funeral directors 
were taking advantage of the grieving.) The United States had, in 
effect, undergone a 180-degree turn from an approach to death 
common not many decades before. “The modem American funer- 
al industry, with its rimals and its almost complete capmre of the 
death process . . . would have appeared extraordinary to a woman 
in 1875,” said Josh Slocum, the executive director of a watchdog 
group called the Funeral Consumers Alliance. 

In recent decades, cremation has soared in popularity-the nation- 
al cremation rate is expected to reach more than 50 percent within 
a few years. Part of this can be attributed to the cost: The medi- 
an price for direct cremation is about $1,000 to $2,000, according 
to the National Funeral Directors Association. That’s substantially 
cheaper than the traditional full-court burial, which, with embalm- 
ing, a viewing, ceremony, a metal casket, and an underground 
vault to hold the casket (typically required by cemeteries), has a 
median price of about $8,000. But even the rise in cremation hasn’t 
really simplified the business of death. Some funeral homes have 
increased the cost of traditional casket-and-burial funerals to malce 
up for the fact that they’re doing fewer, and there aren’t many pres- 
sures to limit the rising costs. Death is a reliable trade, and fami- 
lies are loyal to the last funeral home they used-even the sawiest 
consumers slap price comparisons. No doubt, many don’t want to 
think about shopping around at times of stress and bereavement. 
And the death industry, with annual revenue of around $16 billion, 
is likely to grow in coming years. By 2050, the population aged 65 
and older will have nearly doubled from what it was in 2012. 

DESPITE OUR DISTANCE FROM THE REALITIES OF THE END OF LIFE, 
death is having something of a cultural moment. There’s Doughty, 
whose memoir about her time as a crematory worker was a 
best-seller last year. (She also facilitates “Death Salons,” in which re- 
formers gather for seminars on topics like “the similarities between 


the funeral industry and the pornography industry throughout the 
ages.”) Her playful, Goth-ish Web series “Ask a Mortician,” tackles 
topics like last meals and why humans make bad candidates for 
taxidermy. (Not enough fur to cover the seams.) The Morbid Anat- 
omy Museum opened in Brooklyn last year, featuring an exhibit on 
mourning history; earlier this year, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art hosted “Death Becomes Her,” a dimly lit exhibition of antique 
mourning garb, with miles of crinoline and dark damask. Vice mag- 
azine has been running a column called Post Mortem that tackles 

A sponge swab is dipped 
in mouthwash and 
used to clean inside the 
mouth of the dead. 
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topics as wide-ranging as headstone aficionados and how death 
professionals date. An alt-death movement is taking off in creative 
industries, as well: A few years ago, an artist named Jae Rhim Lee 
gave a TED Global talk about a burial suit she was designing that 
grows mushrooms which feed off the decomposing body, while 
a Seattle architect named Katrina Spade has “designed a build- 
ing for human composting,” The New York Times reported in 
April. Designer Thom Browne recently sent models down the 
runway in mourning chic. And yet, all this is happening at an 
arm’s distance-it’s an aesthetic reckoning more than a physical 
or practical one. 

A small but growing group of women like Knox are slowly build- 
ing a movement to change that. They call themselves home funeral 
guides or death midwives, though the terminology is a bit slippery 
since they don’t all do precisely the same thing. Some death mid- 
wives-or death doulas, transition guides, or psychopomps (a Greek 
word that means “conductor of souls to the afterworld”)-work with 
the dying to help them achieve what they call a “conscious death.” 
Other women-and they are almost universally women-guide fam- 
ilies in the process of caring for their loved ones immediately after 
death, before the body is disposed of In doing so, they are helping 
the bereaved take back some of the control, respect, and intimacy 
they believe has disappeared from the modem approach to death. 

Often billing themselves as educational consultants, home funeral 
guides-or whatever their preferred title-meet with families who 
are facing a death, or have just experienced one, and walk them 
throng the steps involved in keeping a corpse at home. (The phys- 
ical effects of decomposition start to become very obvious after 
three days; most death midwives advise families to keep a body 
at home no longer than that.) They explain state law; they offer 
techniques for lifting and washing and dressing a body, sometimes 
assisting with the body itself; and they suggest language for com- 
municating with funeral homes and hospitals that may be less than 
receptive to families who want to keep corpses at home. In most 
cases, the families they assist are opting for traditional approaches 
like cremation or burial after their home funerals, so there is al- 
most always some negotiation with the people who will carry out 
that part of the process. 

Twenty years ago, according to Knox, Slocum, and others, there 
were only a handful of women doing this work. Today, the five- 
year-old National Home Funeral Alliance-a group of guides, funer- 
al directors, clergy, and interested families-has over 750 members, 
up from 360 in 2013. The home fimeral guides 1 surveyed estimat- 
ed that there are between 100 and 200 women across the country 
involved in this kind of work. And while no one tracks the number 
of home funerals taking place nationally, Slocum, of the Funeral 
Gonsumers Alliance, said he’s experienced an uptick in calls about 
the practice over the last ten years. (This tracks with the rise in 
green burials, which typically eliminate burial vaults and chemical 
embalming, and often involve biodegradable caskets or shrouds. In 
2006, there was one natural burial site in the United States certi- 
fied by the Green Burial Council; today, there are more than 50.) 
A death midwife named Jerrigrace Lyons, who started an organiza- 
tion that helps families arrange home funerals 20 years ago, said 
she has helped nearly 400 families perform home funerals in and 
around the liberal haven of Sebastopol, California. 


The home funeral guides are a motley bunch. Radically old- 
fashioned, these women are not licensed or regulated by state 
law, and they must tread lightly to avoid encroaching on the ter- 
ritory of funeral directors or accidentally violating state law. They 
offer self-styled certification programs to one another, and pub- 
lish funeral how-to’s for families who want to do things entirely 
on their own. Some charge money, and some don’t. (Offering ser- 
vices free of charge allows death midwives to more easily avoid 
running afoul of state regulations.) Some have jobs and do this 
on the side; some are hospice volunteers. Some are on the New 
Age fringe, indulging in witchcraft and crystals. Some, like Knox, 
came to this work through the trauma of what they considered a 
bad death. Many see themselves as a temporary necessity, a half- 
step until home funerals become better-known and more widely 
accepted. As Merilynne Rush, a 55-year-old home funeral guide 
based in Ann Arbor, Michigan, put it, “My hope is I’ll be obsolete 
in another generation.” 

Rush spent most of her career as a home-birth midwife. When 
she worked for a few years as a labor and delivery nurse, she 
often volunteered to comfort parents when they’d lost a baby, en- 
couraging them to hold the body, to take a cutting of hair. When 
she first learned about the home funeral movement in the late 
2000s, she felt another calling. Evenmally, she founded a small 
consulting business. After Death Home Care; over the past five 
and a half years. Rush has worked with more than 25 families. 
When she meets with a family that has just lost someone, she 
makes a point of touching the body early on- “just to model 
for the family that it’s OK.” Very often, she said, families follow 
her lead, as if a magic spell has been broken. She’s aware of the 
clock-it’s much harder to wash a body after rigor mortis sets 
in-but she doesn’t rush her families. She makes sure she knows 
where to get the dry ice. The big box store is open all night; the 
ice cream shop opens at 5 a.m. 

In addition to this work. Rush hosts regular Death Caffe, (“Drink 
tea, eat cake, and discuss death,” the motto goes) and speaks often 
at universities, libraries, and civic groups, trying to spread the word 
about the nascent movement. In her lectures, she shows photos 
from the families she’s assisted. One shows an old woman two 
days after death; another shows an old man, just expired, lying in 
his bed in a health care facility. His daughter and son-in-law stand 
beside the body, poised to clean and dress it. These images are 
important. Rush said. “All we have is a very sensational image from 
movies or television.” 

Rush’s clients spealc of a sense of comfort and control after the 
death of a loved one, even as their lives rapidly descended into a 
state of profound upheaval. In many cases, after-death care served 
as a natural extension of the care they gave at the end of life. In 
other cases, it simply allowed the family a sense of intimacy, a 
chance to process the death with all their senses, to fully accept its 
finality: “We didn’t have to get in the car, go to the [funeral parlor] 
in our fancy clothes, and have our grief in the packaged amount of 
time,” said Beth Barbeau, 52, one of Rush’s clients, who cared for 
her mother, Sharon Bailey, at home for two and a half days before 
she was cremated in a cardboard casket that Barbeau’s young sons 
decorated. “We could have it on our own terms. ... At midnight, 
we could go sit with [the corpse] with a cup of tea in the comer 


Heavy gloves are needed 
to handle the dry Ice 
required to slow a dead 
body's decay. 
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in the dark.” Eventually, Barbeau said, the body’s physical decline 
served as a proxy for the fact that her mother was truly gone. Late 
on the second day, her mom’s mouth sagged open a little, presum- 
ably because the muscles were relaxing as the body passed out of 
rigor mortis. The body seemed settled, and smaller somehow, and 
whatever sense Barbeau had had of her mother’s spirit seemed 
truly gone. “I realized that I would never be done saying goodbye 
to my mom, but I also realized that I was done enough,” she said. 

WHEN WOODY KELLUM PERFORM ED A HOME FUNERAL FOR HIS 
wife Mary Goode’s father Frank last November, he was position- 
ing the dead man on a bed in their guest room when the body 
purged-that is, it threw up the contents of its last meal. “He had 
eaten some tomato soup,” said Goode, a substimte teacher who 
tells this story in a calm, unfazed fashion. Kellum and the home 
funeral guide cleaned it up as best they could. 

Kellum and Goode are in their mid-sixties, tall, lean, and silver- 
haired. When I met them in April, at their 1860s farmhouse in 
the lush, secluded landscape of rural southern Michigan, their 
approach to death seemed a natural extension of the way they’ve 
shaped their lives. Kellum, a retired database administrator with a 
slow, deliberative manner, described his family as “from the ’60s 
and the back-to-the-land frame of mind.” They heat their home 
with wood; during my visit, Goode warmed canned beans using a 
solar-powered oven that she set out in the bright spring sun. Two 
of Kellum’s siblings live in their own 1800s farmhouses, within a 
mile of his house. 

Kellum and Goode had been interested in the concept of home 
funerals for a while; Goode had attended talks by Rush and had 
met with her, too. Influenced by the Austrian mystic and philos- 
opher Rudolf Steiner, she had come to believe the soul needs 
time to review its life before the body is put to rest. For Kellum, 
having a home funeral is not so much about a philosophy as it 
is about “trying to do things in a more personal way.” When his 


own father died in 1985, the most meaningful moment for him 
was when he helped carry the body down a set of stairs, despite 
the funeral staff’s evident discomfort. 

When Goode’s father died, the couple was met at the health care 
facility by Diana Cramer, a kind of apprentice to Rush. Cramer is 
a former social worker, teacher, and hospice volunteer who’s had 
an interest in death since adolescence, when she lost her brother, 
and then two friends, within the course of a year. A nurse washed 
Frank’s private parts, but, with Cramer’s guidance, Goode and 
Kellum took care of everything else. Kellum was willing to do the 
things that made Goode squeamish, like cleaning Frank’s mouth 
with a toothbrush and putting socks over Frank’s feet, which had 
become purple from poor circulation. Goode trimmed her father’s 
beard. They dressed Frank in pants and a white shirt, lifting the 
body so they could fit him in his suit jacket. (Undressing and dress- 
ing a corpse is difficult. The dead have a peculiar and uncooper- 
ative weight, as if “gravity has become changed,” as doctor and 
writer Siddhartha Muldieijee puts it. “Even when you’re lifting a 
sleeping child, the muscles cooperate with you.”) Goode’s father 
remained over dry ice for two and a half days at the farmhouse, 
while family and fiiends came and paid their respects. Afterward, 
his family wrapped him in a quilt and lifted him onto a gurney; fu- 
neral directors carried him out and put him in a $650 pine casket 
made by a local carpenter. The onetime World War n B-24 bomber 
pilot was buried in a military cemetery. 

Death midwives don’t just facilitate the immediate afterlife care 
of the body. Perhaps more significantly, they help families thinlc 
through the decisions families face after death but before the event 
occurs, and this, too, is at the forefront of the Kellums’ minds. 
Woody Kellum and three of his siblings have, for the past sever- 
al years, been preparing for the home funeral of their mom, Gail 
Curtis, with the help of Rush and Cramer. Curtis is mostly bedrid- 
den, sleeps a lot, and can’t speak. In July she mms 100. “We don’t 
know what else she’s waiting for,” said Woody’s brother. Bob. 


A long cloth is tied around the deceased's 
jaw in order to keep It closed. 
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Mary Goode, at home with her father, Frank Goode; the plain 
pine casket in which Frank was buried. 


Kellum showed me the materials he’s assembled to care for his 
mother after she dies. He keeps it all in a big cardboard box that 
says “24-inch LED BACKLIT MONITOR,” and the kit contains a 
strange mix of memorabilia and medical supplies: oral swabs for 
cleaning his mother’s mouth and small weighted bags for her eye 
lids, along with family photographs to put up before visitors come, 
and the simple blue dress in which Curtis will be buried. There’s 
also lavender-scented soap, soft washcloths for scrubbing his moth- 
er’s body, and a plastic sheet to put under her to keep the bed 
from getting wet. And there’s a strip of fabric, which he pulled out 
and cast aside, unable to remember its purpose. (Cramer explained 
it was for keeping his mother’s jaw closed until it set.) Preparing a 
box for a home funeral is a little like preparing a hospital bag for a 
birth, except dying people can linger so long that you risk forget- 
ting what you’ve packed. 

There’s a lot of preparation still to be done, and more work after 
Curtis actually dies. Someone will need to dig the grave (the Kel- 
lums are hoping to bury Curtis in a small plot of land they intend 
to turn into a family cemetery), someone will need to get a casket 
or a shroud, and someone will need to get the dry ice and monitor 
how much is used and how fast it evaporates. And, of course, sev- 
eral people will have to deal with the body. But they feel confident 
that it’s worth it, and while Curtis has not been able to convey any 
strong preferences for some time now, the family thinks she would 
be comfortable with the plan as well. 

Curtis, who gave birth to six children from two marriages and 
outlived three husbands, was sleeping in her room in the assisted 
living home when Kellum and I arrived to visit her. A photo of 
her as a soulful-looking, dark-haired teenager in 1933 hung near 
the door. She would go on to earn a college degree, work at the 
University of Michigan’s museum of paleontology, and protest the 
Viemam war. Kellum put his hand on his mother’s shoulder, and 
she woke up. Words elude her, but she can communicate fairly 


well with her eyebrows. The oxygen concentrator in the corner 
made a rumbly hum. 

“This is Shel Silverstein,” he said, holding a copy of Where the 
Sidewalk Ends. “You probably don’t remember him.” Kellum read 
several poems, and Gail listened, sometimes closing her eyes as if 
she was nodding off. When he left, Kellum kissed her on the lips. 

LAST SEPTEMBER, KNOX WAS VISITED BY A NEIGHBOR WHOSE 
father had just died in his Maryland nursing home. The woman 
wanted to care for her father’s body at her house for a short time 
before transporting him to New York to be buried, but she felt 
overwhelmed at the prospect of picking up the body herself Knox 
called a funeral director she’d worked with in the past, only to dis- 
cover his business had been sold, and that the new owners were 
unwilling to facilitate a home funeral. Knox began calling other 
homes-she estimates she called nine-while the clock ticked away, 
and a police officer stationed at the nursing home called repeated- 
ly, irate about the unclaimed body. 

At last, Knox was able to find a local funeral home willing to 
pick up the body and put it in cold storage overnight, and another 
funeral home in New York willing to send an employee the next 
day to drive down to Maryland. The New York funeral home em- 
ployee then retrieved the body, brought it to the neighbor’s home 
for a few hours-where, in the garden, she bathed and dressed her 
father’s body-and then drove it back up to New York. 

This is an extreme example of not uncommon logistical hurdles. 
The bureaucratic headaches that often ensue when an individual 
wants to conduct a home funeral can be boiled down to a few 
fundamental questions: Who owns the dead? What constitutes 
proper care for the dead, and who gets to decide that? What threat 
do the dead pose to the living? (The answer to the last question, at 
least, is fairly straightforward: Bodies that harbor infectious diseas- 
es, like HIV and hepatitis C, should be handled with care, said 
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Judy Melinek, a forensic pathologist based in San Francisco and au- 
thor of Working Stiff: Two Years, 262 Bodies, and the Malang of a Med- 
ical Examiner, but the most common causes of death-heart disease, 
cancer, lung disease-generally aren’t dangerous to the living.) 

The state laws that touch upon these questions are a byzantine- 
often vague or conflicting-mix. Some laws, such as those of Al- 
abama, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, use language like “a 
funeral director or person acting as funeral director” when ex- 
plaining who’s in charge of remains, often without spelling out 
who that other person might be. Nine states have laws that explic- 
itly require families to hire licensed funeral directors for certain 
tasks. In Michigan, for instance, death certificates must be certified 
not only by a doctor but also by a funeral director, and then the 
body must remain “under the supervision of a person licensed to 
practice mortuary science in this state.” (For Rush’s clients, this 
means working with a funeral home that is willing to transport the 
body to the house and then pick it up a few days later.) 

But even in the remaining 41 states where people have the right 
to have a home fimeral without involving a paid professional, the 
lack of explicimess in the law can prove problematic. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, advocates believe the law permits families to 
hold home funerals without a funeral director. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Ffealth’s “Death Certificate Registration Manual” 
states that “someone other than a funeral director [can] be in 
charge of disposition of the body.” But a few years ago, accord- 
ing to documents published by the Funeral Consumers Alliance, 


other instimtions may have policies that effectively restrict rights. 
Some cremation facilities, for instance, won’t accept a body that’s 
not brought in by a funeral director. It’s a lot of hoops to jump 
through, even if you have a home funeral guide helping you. And 
then, once a family has figured out all the legal and practical hur- 
dles, there’s the culmral stigma: family members who don’t want 
to attend the funeral because it freaks them out, or the neighbor 
who calls the authorities because the presence of a body in the 
home makes him suspect foul play. (I heard stories of both of 
these things happening.) 

Even families that are prepared for all this bureaucracy must steel 
themselves for the visceral realities of dealing with a dead body: It’s 
necessary to clean the anus and genitals of a corpse, because, as 
the website for the National Home Funeral Alliance explains, “the 
bladder and intestines relax” upon death. Some home funeral liter- 
ature recommends putting cotton balls into the deceased’s rectum 
to prevent leakage. One licensed fimeral director who assists with 
home funerals (there seem to be more and more offering alterna- 
tive funerals) said she once had to help a man who was washing 
the body of his father-who had eaten a large meal shortly before 
death-by placing three tampons up the dead man’s rectum. 

“Home funerals are not for most people,” said Pat Lynch, who 
helps run his family’s fimeral homes in the suburbs of Detroit and 
previously served as the president of the National Funeral Directors 
Association. Lynch said he’s noticed a growing desire on the part of 
customers to be more involved-to help close the casket, to shovel 


If interest continues to rise, it’s not difficult to imagine the monied funeral 
industry lobbying to make it even trickier to arrange home funerals. 


Permsylvania investigated a woman who gave her mother a home 
funeral without a professional’s help and threatened to fine her 
$10,000 if she did it again. A press secretary for the Pennsylvania 
Department of State told me that holding a home funeral would 
appear “to constimte the unlicensed practice of funeral directing.” 

For the time being, the interest in home funeral is so marginal, 
and the number of home funeral guides so small, that their ef- 
forts have mostly flown under the radar of the funeral industry. 
But if interest continues to rise, it’s not difficult to imagine the 
monied funeral industry lobbying to make it even trickier to ar- 
range home funerals. 

Those who do live in states that permit families to do every- 
thing themselves then have to face the question of whether they 
acmally want to navigate the thicket of regulations. The death cer- 
tificate, which is typically signed by a doctor, will need to be filed 
within a certain number of days after death. Some states require 
embalming or refrigeration if the body isn’t buried or cremated 
within 24 or 48 hours, though families can get around that with 
the use of dry ice, advocates say. (A book by Slocum and an ad- 
vocate named Lisa Carlson, Final Rights: Reclaiming the American 
Way of Death, reassures that there are no embalming police.) And 
depending on state law, a family may need a burial transit per- 
mit to transport the body. Plus, nursing homes, hospitals, and 


the dirt on the grave, to wimess the cremation. His funeral homes 
bend over backward to accommodate these desires, he said, which 
is all most people want. But dealing with the unexpected- “fluids 
that are discharged,” for instance-is likely to bring not comfort, 
but fear, he said. “This is why the vast majority of people say, ‘I’d 
rather have someone who knows what they’re doing help me do 
this-or do it on my behalf,”’ Lynch said. 

But maybe we think that this is not for “most people” because 
most people have grown accustomed to thinldng about the dead 
in a detached and clinical way. As Knox would attest, our love for 
the deceased does not stop the moment their heart stops beating, 
so why should our care for them? For the small but growing group 
of people who are embracing the home funeral, proximity to the 
dead is the only thing that allows for anything like the modern-day 
“Good Death.” These people want to grieve as they’ve lived-not in 
an antiseptic, flower-filled reception room, but in a familiar, love- 
filled home. The good and the bad can be part of death, just as 
they are part of life. “It’s the strangest thing,” a friend once told 
Doughty. “The smell of a decomposing body isn’t that bad when 
it’s someone you love.” • 


Libty Copeland is a former WASHINGTON POST reporter whose work has 
appeared in Slate, SMITHSONIAN, and NEW YORK. 
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The skin of dead people is very fragile; 
a soft towel is required to pat the body 
dry after washing. 
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The Turkey Creek section of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
a predominantly African-American neighborhood of 
century-old shotgun houses and one-story cottages 


Previous page: The 
storm surge from 
Hurricane Katrina as 
it struck Gulfport, 
Mississippi on 
August 29, 2005. 


Opposite page: 
The aftermath 
of the hurricane 
in Gulfport. 


surrounded by pine forest and freshwater marsh, is a 
small place with a long history of what people today 
would call “environmental challenges.” In 1906, for ex- 
ample, the Gulf Coast Creosote Company constructed 
a wood processing plant directly adjacent to the wood- 
ed waterway that gives Turkey Creek its name. Eighty- 
two years later, in 1988, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (ERA) shut down the plant and designated it a 
hazardous waste site under the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act, requiring the plant owners to take 
“corrective action” to treat, store, or dispose of toxic 
materials. In 1957, the state located a Mississippi Power 
coal plant less than two miles from Turkey Creek, at 
the convergence of Bayou Bernard and the Biloxi River. 
After a long struggle led by the naacp. Sierra Club, and 
local grassroots groups, the plant burned its last piece 
of coal this April and switched to gas. During the Viet- 
nam war, containment of a stockpile of Agent Orange 
at the Naval Construction Battalion Center in Gulfport 
was breached; the defoliant migrated from the site via 
the area’s deep storm ditches and contaminated the 
Turkey Creek basin. In 1982, a massive chemical explo- 
sion at the nearby Plastifax Corporation left behind a 
superfund site. “It lifted the entire house while I was 
on the living room floor playing Atari with my cousins,” 
Derrick Evans, a Turkey Creek native, environmental 
organizer, and civil rights educator, told me. 

One subtler, but potentially more damaging, threat to 
the area stems from the convulsive expansion that Gulf- 
port has undergone. This formerly sleepy seaside town 
has transformed itself in recent decades into an over- 
built, under-infrastrucmred, traffic-choked, gambling- 
boat-fueled, post-modern exurban object lesson. Tur- 
key Creek has suffered more than most. The wetlands 
in and around the neighborhood have endured “prog- 
ress,” as defined by the sprawling subdivisions, light in- 
dustrial enterprises, strip malls, and bedroom commu- 
nities that make up modern-day Gulfport, fn 2001, the 
Mississippi Heritage Trust named Turkey Creek to its 
list of the state’s ten most endangered historic places. 
“Gulfport is a giant textbook of incompatible land use,” 
Evans said. “I mean, there’s a wastewater treatment fa- 
cility in the middle of a city golf course.” (Gulfport South 


Wastewater 'Treatment Facility is simated in the Bayou 
Vista Golf Course, directly opposite the Guliport-Biloxi 
International Airport.) 

Perhaps the most tragic consequence of this un- 
checked development is increased flood vulnerability, 
all along the Gulf Coast, but felt most acutely in low- 
income African-American neighborhoods. “When I was 
a girl, the streets and ditches would fill up with water 
during storms, but the wetlands absorbed much of it,” 
Rose Johnson, a lifelong Gulfport resident and the first 
black president of the Mississippi Sierra Club, told me. 
“Wetlands are crucial for poor communities with aging 
sewer lines and drainage, no sidewalks, pollution from 
industrial plants, and other bad development.” 

The damage wrought on Gulfport in 2005 by Hurri- 
cane Katrina represented a collection of the unpaid civ- 
ic and social debts rung up during this extended period 
of irresponsible growth. The storm turned large swaths 
of this small coastal city into an inland sea. Floodwaters 
cut the roads and washed away bridges. Among the 
areas hardest hit by the 25-foot storm surge and flood- 
ing was Turkey Creek. More than half of the commu- 
nity’s 50 homes flooded to the rafters. The winds re- 
moved a dozen roofs. 

The morning of the storm, Evans was in Boston, 
preparing lecture notes for the fall semester at Bos- 
ton College, where he was an instructor. Evans has 
deep roots in 'Turkey Creek; his family descends from 
the original eight families of emancipated slaves that 
founded the settlement in 1866. He knows its history 
as it evolved through generations, from its origins in 
the brutal Reconstruction era, through the indignities 
and violence of state-sanctioned segregation, and into 
the more recent epoch of embedded bias and munici- 
pal disenfranchisement. 

So as Evans watched CNN and wttnessed the destruc- 
tion of his hometown, he felt a sinldng dread. “I was 
certain my mother was dead,” he said. Evans knew 
the way of things in CulljDort, the South, and, in truth, 
the rest of the country: Help was going to start with 
the white neighborhoods, rich first and then poor; and 
there was no saying when, or if, it would reach 'Turkey 
Creek, 'Turnkey, Old North Gulfport, West Gulfport, 
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Moss Point, East Biloxi, Gaston Point, or any of the 
African-American neighborhoods in the five linked cit- 
ies of the Gulf Coast. The same held for the Vietnamese 
community in Biloxi’s Point Cadet, or any place where 
the impoverished and people of color-often one and 
the same-lived. Evans jumped in a car and drove 
south as fast as he could. 

AMERICAN CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVISM AND THE 
environmental movement established their first links 
in Warren County, North Carolina, in 1982. The state 
had selected a small, predominantly African-American 
community for the site of a toxic waste landfill. Local 
residents resisted the state’s decision, arguing they 
had been targeted for the dump because of their race. 
The NAACP organized a blockade of the first toxic 
shipments to the site; protesters were arrested, includ- 
ing civil rights activists and leaders such as Benjamin 
Chavis, from the United Church of Christ’s Commis- 
sion on Racial Justice. The protesters failed to dissuade 
the state from forcing the landfill on Warren County, 


among African-American civil rights campaigners: 
White Americans have historically dominated the 
membership and staff of the largest environmental 
groups, which even today remain primarily focused 
on wildlife and health issues whose import seem re- 
moved from the everyday experiences of the urban, 
the poor, and people of color. What’s the urgency of 
protecting owls and promoting pesticide-free produce 
when many African Americans live with little access 
to wilderness or fresh vegetables of any land? (A re- 
port published last year by the Environmental Justice 
and Health Alliance for Chemical Policy Reform found 
that the chance an African American lives near a pow- 
er plant or toxic facility remains almost double that 
of the general U.S. population. Children of color are 
almost twice as likely to suffer from asthma caused by 
proximity to factories, incinerators, and heavy-diesel 
traffic transport routes.) 

Friction between old guard environmentalists and 
civil rights activists was mutual and never really dis- 
appeared. In 1999, Bullard told Earth First! Journal 


Gulfport has transformed itself in recent decades into an overbuilt, under-infrastructured, 
traffic-choked, gambling-boat-fueled, post-modern exurban object lesson. 


but Chavis, who would eleven years later become the 
youngest president of the naacp, emerged with a new 
insight about the environment and racism, which he 
now viewed as no different than the older conjoined 
challenges of integration and equality before the law. 
He coined a new term, “environmental justice,’’ which 
he defined as resistance to the “deliberate targeting of 
ethnic and minority communities for exposure to toxic 
and hazardous waste sites and facilities, coupled with 
the systematic exclusion of racial minorities in environ- 
mental policy making, enforcement, and remediation.’’ 

In 1983, the General Accounting Office published an 
early report detailing the alarming number of hazardous 
waste sites located in Afiican-American neighborhoods. 
In 1987, Chavis’s United Church of Christ issued its own 
report. Toxic Wastes and Race, an investigation that re- 
vealed, among other statistics, that three out of every 
five Afiican Americans and Hispanics lived in a com- 
munity abutting a toxic site or facility. Then, in 1990, 
Robert Bullard, a sociologist and civil ri^ts activist, pub- 
lished Dumping in Dixie: Race, Class, and Environmental 
Quality, a study of how the lessons of the civil rights 
movement could be used to empower Afiican-American 
communities waging environmental justice campaigns. 
He called on leaders to “infuse egalitarian principles 
into the larger environmental movement.” In 1994, 
President Bill Clinton issued Executive Order 12898, 
known as the Federal Actions to Address Environmen- 
tal Justice in Minority Populations and Low-Income 
Populations. It directed all government agencies to con- 
sider environmental justice in their decisions, to create 
an environmental justice plan, and to bolster the exist- 
ing environmental justice office within the EPA. 

Despite these developments, a focus on environ- 
mentalism has always been a source of tension 


that there had been “a lot of conflict and misunder- 
standing” between green groups and their would-be 
environmental-justice-oriented allies. “We are just as 
much concerned [as whites] about wetlands, birds and 
wilderness areas,” said Bullard. “But we’re also con- 
cerned with urban habitats, where people live in cities, 
about reservations, about things that are happening 
along the U.S.-Mexican border, about children that are 
being poisoned by lead in housing and kids playing out- 
side in contaminated playgrounds.” 

The global and all-encompassing causes and effects 
of climate change have become a bridge across this di- 
vide. Just as environmentalists began to consider how 
habitats and climate intersect with public health and 
racism, civil rights activists began to see that their in- 
terests couldn’t be separated from energy and water 
policy. Although Evans didn’t use the term that day 
as he raced to his hometown, what he was thinldng 
of was something called “climate justice.” A relatively 
new concept in environmental and civil rights, climate 
justice emerged at the end of the twentieth century as 
a way to describe climate change as a global phenom- 
enon with a disproportionate impact on the poor and 
people of color. 

The first loiown use of the term dates to 1999 in 
“Greenhouse Gangsters vs. Climate Justice,” a report 
published by the Transnational Resource and Action 
Center. The paper, which focused largely on the role 
of international oil companies in the creation of cli- 
mate change, stated what, 16 years later, remains the 
basic premise of climate justice: “The poor are most 
vulnerable to the effects of climate changes.” Citing 
research from the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme, the report suggested that climate change, 
and its related droughts, storms, and floods, would do 
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the most damage to countries and people dependent 
on traditional ways of life: farming, fishing, and for- 
estry; the global south would be impacted worse than 
the global north; anyone unable to flee climate change 
would suffer in deeper ways than those who could. 

The report called for new global policies that would 
mitigate climate change while also “fostering a just 
transition ... to a healthier and more just environment 
to work and live in.” This meant taking action along 
two main fronts: first, addressing the causes of climate 
change through policy changes like emissions reduc- 
tion; and second, advocating on behalf of impacted 
communities that have less of a voice. 

Environmental degradation at that time had largely 
been understood in a localized context: Pollution was a 
bad thing, but it was limited to what was created in one 
place, and its impact was similarly limited to wherever 
that bad thing traveled. From the Louisiana Delta to its 
analog in Nigeria, poor communities everywhere live 
amid toxic effluvia that poison them. 

But climate justice acknowledges the global nature of 
climate change and how it worsens poor people’s long- 
term prospects in the storm-prone, eroding habitats of 
a warming world. In 2000, environmental and human 
rights activists gathered in The Hague for the first inter- 
national Climate Justice Summit. Among the delegates 
in attendance-from Nigeria, Ecuador, Tuvalu, and 
elsewhere-was Margie Richard of Norco, Louisiana, a 
predominantly African-American oil town at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River whose Shell refinery had twice 
exploded, in 1973 and 1988. Richard made news at the 


summit when she presented representatives from the 
oil giant with a plastic bag filled with toxic air captured 
at her home just outside the refinery. 

The manifesto of the second Climate Justice Summit, 
held in 2002 in Delhi, India, sought to broaden the 
ethical scope of climate change, defining it as a “hu- 
man rights issue.” Employing a greened Marxist rhet- 
oric that married climate activism to leftist movements 
that had traditionally dismissed environmentalism as a 
bourgeois concern, the Delhi manifesto described cli- 
mate change’s aggressors as primarily “industrialized 
nations and transnational corporations,” and its victims 
the societies and populations excluded from power. 
Whenever multinational talks on climate change have 
taken place, climate justice activists have been there to 
remind the participants of its agenda. As the leadership 
of the NAACP’s Climate Justice Initiative describes it on 
their website: “When folks think about climate change, 
the first things some people thinlc of are melting ice 
caps and suffering polar bears. However, many fail to 
make the connection in terms of the direct impact on 
our own lives, families, and communities.” 

Here in the United States, the fundamental tenets of 
climate justice-equity in disaster planning, relief, and 
burden sharing-are especially applicable in places like 
the Gulf Coast, where climate change compounds long 
and ongoing legacies of racial and economic marginal- 
ization. As a result. Hurricane Katrina was, for many 
Americans, the first introduction to climate justice in 
both theory and practice: The poor and powerless 
were more vulnerable to the extreme weather events 



Derrick Evans, on 
the polluted waters 
of Turkey Creek. 
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that increasingly define a warmer, wetter planet than 
were the wealthy. Five years later, the BP Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill decimated the Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi fishing industries. “Katrina and the BP spill exposed 
a social, environmental, and human rights crisis zone 
across the Gulf Coastal plain,” said Evans. 

A place like Gulfport is indeed a crisis zone, one that 
exemplifies the specific vulnerability of a single location 
exposed to harsh elements. But it is more than that: It 
is a US. emblem of a global problem. In Turkey Creek, 
Evans’s mother survived the storm-barely. One of his 
cousins, of which he has many-“If you’re black and 
irom GuUport, there’s a thirty percent chance you are 
my cousin”-commandeered a submerged 17-foot sldff, 
plugged it with a pinecone, and began paddling toward 
the homes on the neighborhood’s main thoroughfare. 
They rescued more than 20 elderly residents that day, 
including Evans’s 70-year-old mother and 94-year-old 
stepfather, whom they found in their singlestory shot- 
gun house, up to their necks in murky water. But his 
concerns about what could have happened to her were 
no less valid. The Gulf Coast is where the world can see 
climate justice made plain. 

ON A CLOUDLESS MORNING IN APRIL, THE LOCAL 
leadership of the EcoDistrict Initiative, a climate jus- 
tice project founded by the naacp, convened one of 
their semiregular organizational meetings in a small 
office at Gulfport’s city hall. In 2014, Gulfport became 
one of three EcoDistrict Initiative pilot sites (the oth- 
ers were in Longview, Texas, and Fort Walton Beach, 
Florida). The goal of the project is to develop “scal- 
able” urban models and metrics for climate justice or- 
ganizing. “Every community is going to have unique 
challenges, but right now identifying those challenges 
can mean success. Adaptation planning is only possi- 
ble once people understand the ways they are under 
threat,” said Jacqui Patterson, director of the naacp’s 
Environmental and Climate Justice Program. Gulfport, 
given its coastal location, low incomes, and large 
African-American population, seemed a namral home 
for such an experiment. 

“In Gulfport, right there in the center of the hurri- 
cane corridor, you have all the necessary dynamics. 
The city also has a wealth of organizing assets,” said 
Patterson, pointing to groups like the naacp and local 
civic and faith organizations. “It’s a strong foundation 
on which to build.” 

And there are plenty of problems for the groups 
buttressed by that foundation to address. In the days 
and weeks after Hurricane Katrina, Evans took trips 
around the Gulf Coast, visiting African-American and 
low-income neighborhoods. He heard the same stories 
everywhere: lack of resources, feelings of isolation, in- 
equality in the aid response, oppressive and indiffer- 
ent local planners and politicians. In early October, 
five weeks after the storm, Evans convened a meet- 
ing in Turkey Creek on the debris-strewn lawn of his 
great-grandfather’s ramshackle home to discuss these 
issues. Much of Turkey Creek showed up, as well as 
African-American activists and residents from other 
parts of the city. 


“I told everyone to be alarmed about what the gov- 
ernment and business community had planned for 
the city,” said Evans, a large man who likes to keep his 
head of unruly hair under a backward Red Sox cap. En- 
trenched interests, including people like then-Govemor 
Haley Barbour and his friends, considered Katrina’s 
devastation an opportunity to achieve their develop- 
ment agenda. This included Barbour’s pet dream of 
expanding the city’s shallow-water port, which would 
require massive dredging and watershed destruction 
to make way for transport routes. Evans’s suspicion 
proved correct. Barbour would later redirect $600 mil- 
lion in Katrina funds from US. Housing and Urban De- 
velopment intended for low-income housing recovery 
to port expansion. 

He told the people gathered at that first meeting 
to find their voice in the wake of Hurricane Katrina 
and start fighting for a say in the planning for inev- 
itable future environmental disasters. “The people 
responsible for decades of bad development, which 
increased the city’s flood vulnerability, especially in 
black neighborhoods-they were preparing develop- 
ers’ wish-lists with no concern for the human or com- 
munity impacts, or the lessons of Hurricane Katrina, 
or any understanding of ecology or climate change 
and the need for equity in adaptation planning.” The 
storm, he argued, should serve notice to people in 
marginalized communities-not just in Gulfport but 
around the world, among those most affected by bad 
planning, institutional racism, and climate change-to 
do something about it. “I told people, ‘If you’re not at 
the table, you’re on the menu.’” 

Running the meeting at city hall that day was Ruth 
Story, a 71-year-old retired teacher and former president 
of the Gulfport chapter of the naacp. Story had been 
among those who attended Evans’s front lawn meeting 
in 2005. (She, too, is a distant relation of Evans’s.) Many 
area activists credit Evans with helping them under- 
stand the ways that environmental and planning issues 
intertwine. “The idea is to make communities stronger 
and more resilient, because the storms and heat waves 
are getting worse,” Story said. “Deep down, even if they 
thinlc everything is an act of God, people around here 
know something is happening with the weather.” 

Three of GuUjrort’s best-known climate justice activ- 
ists joined Story at the meeting: Kathy Egland, chair of 
the naacp’s Environmental and Climate Justice Com- 
mittee; Howard Page, of the STEPS Coalition, a local 
environmental nonprofit; and Ella Holmes-Hines, a 
Gulfport dty council member from the predominantly 
African-American Old North Gulfport neighborhood. 

The meeting wended its way through a profusion of 
topics that exemplify the “intersectionality” of climate 
justice. There were new threats to Gulfport wetlands 
posed by a Louisiana developer and landfill owner 
named T.J. “Butch” Ward, as well as new ways to track 
the elderly during weather emergencies. “What about 
those electronic medical bracelets?” Story asked. 

A discussion of the institutional racism of aid agen- 
cies, relief groups, and policy advocacy organizations 
consumed much of the meeting. This subject stirred 
up bitter memories from Hurricane Katrina, when the 
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Red Cross and fema chose to locate their aid camps in 
Gulfjxjrt’s wealthier white communities, such as Orange 
Grove, and failed to visit or deliver supplies to African- 
American communities, leaving out-of-state church 
groups and private volunteers to fill the vacuum. Short- 
ly after the storm, Joe Leonard, executive director of 
the Washington-based Black Leadership Forum, told 
the Associated Press, “The [Red Gross] did not do an 
equitable job of responding to all communities.” Rick 
Pogue, the chief diversity officer for the Red Cross, 
mustered this weak response: “The need was so great, 
wed go first to the areas we could get to the easiest.” 

The failure of the Red Cross especially troubled Eg- 
land, who as a teenager in the mid-’60s helped de- 
segregate her high school in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
a small city about an hour north of Gulfport. “They 
need to be held accountable next time,” she said. “We 
need to just keep having some very frank discussions 
about their fear of entering neighborhoods where 


justice framework, a coal plant next to a black com- 
munity caused asthma,” the naacp’s Patterson told 
me. “In climate justice, it still causes asthma. But it 
also fuels heat waves that make that asthma worse. 
It causes more and stronger storms that wreak havoc 
on the poor neighborhoods near the plant. It sees the 
coal plant as delaying the arrival of clean energy manu- 
facturing jobs. And it underscores the historic absence 
and current urgency of frontline residents participating 
in community visioning, planning, and development.” 

In 2009, the naacp hired Patterson, a former staff- 
er with the anti-poverty group, ActionAid, to launch 
its Environmental and Glimate Justice Program. One 
of the first things she did in her new role was a joint 
project with the Indigenous Environmental Network, 
which analyzed sulfur dioxide and nitrogen diox- 
ide emissions from domestic coal plants, and cross- 
referenced it with demographic factors that included 
race and income. The naacp then used that information 


Climate justice acknowledges the global nature of climate change and how 
it worsens poor people’s long-term prospects in a warming world. 


people look like us.” (Egland likes to wear her glasses 
low on her nose, a habit that affords these sorts of 
statements considerable dramatic effect.) 

The last item on the agenda was the most import- 
ant: how to handle the upcoming tenth anniversary 
of Hurricane Katrina. None of the activists wanted to 
commemorate the storm with the conventional cant 
about “civic grit” or prayers for the lost. The anniver- 
sary, they felt, would be best used in the service of 
climate justice. “We’re really going to have to keep it 
focused, or everyone will just start telling storm sto- 
ries,” said Holmes-Hines, the councilwoman. “The 
stories are important-they tell us what needs fixing. 
But the purpose of looking back is to look forward.” 

As the meeting adjourned without a firm plan, a 
flat-screen television on the wall broadcast footage of 
a white policeman in South Carolina shooting Walter 
Scott, an unarmed black man, in the back. It was an 
appropriate visual: Climate justice understands global 
warming as an amplifier of more familiar inequities, 
from poverty to policing. “The same disenfranchise- 
ment that leads to communities of color being under- 
protected in terms of environment and emergency aid 
also encourages police brutality,” Patterson told me. 

After the meeting, I asked Story if it struck her as 
odd to comingle the fight against institutional racism 
with the more intangible, longer term one against cli- 
mate change. “When I got involved in civil rights de- 
cades ago, I couldn’t have imagined the lands of things 
we’re talking about now,” she said, “ft seems like a 
long way from Selma, but it’s really the same road.” 

CLIMATE JUSTICE EVOLVED FROM THE CONCEPT OF 
environmental justice, taking a broader view of what 
constitutes environmental distress, its causes, which 
people are most vulnerable to it, and how its burdens 
should be shared. “In the standard environmental 


to assign plants a climate justice rating for coal pol- 
lution. “Coal directly impacts communities. It’s also 
the number one producer of carbon greenhouse gas- 
es,” said Patterson. The Mississippi Power plant, only 
a few miles from Derrick Evans’s mother’s house in 
Gulfport, received a D- rating. “So we went to Gulf- 
port and asked what they planned to do.” 

Activism tends to work best when there is a direct 
fight with a visible enemy: end segregation, protect 
voting rights, resist a toxic dump. The relationship 
among development, race, and long-range climate 
impacts aren’t always readily discerned. As a result, 
some organizers, and many of those they are trying to 
organize, take time to grasp the idea and warm to it. 
“It can be difficult to give a PowerPoint presentation 
about climate change to people worldng two jobs, just 
trying to eat,” said Sharon Hanshaw, a climate change 
activist who founded Coastal Women for Change after 
losing her home and beauty parlor business during 
Hurricane Katrina. “It’s a process, and you have to 
make meetings quick-right after work, offer some 
food. Then they’ll come again.” Or, as Patterson put it, 
“I’m constantly having to explain what ‘climate justice’ 
is to people. But the climate isn’t going to wait, which 
is why the EcoDistrict project is important. People will 
learn as they go.” 

Large environmental groups must also be persuaded 
that race and poverty should be accounted for in their 
work. “The first time I visited the Sierra Club office, I 
was the only African American in the room,” Mississip- 
pi Sierra Club President Rose Johnson told me. When 
she asked the national president why there were so 
few people of color, he replied, “We don’t know how 
to approach them.” That response exemplifies much 
of the difficulty in gaining the support of African 
Americans for environmental causes. “Many people 
around here think environmental groups are only 
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worried about whales and global treaties. Meanwhile, 
we’ve got contamination, asthma, cancer-and climate 
change is compounding and adding to the problems,” 
Johnson said. “When you live in substandard housing, 
heat and storms bring mold, and the electricity bills 
go up so high that people on fixed incomes die from 
heat strokes. In drought, seniors can’t grow anything 
in their little gardens. In a hundred ways, poor com- 
munities suffer the most.” 

What Johnson is describing, really, is the deep sus- 
picion that many African Americans-in Mississippi 
certainly, but elsewhere, too-have of government au- 
thorities. “There is a lot of mistrust in the communi- 
ty,” said Story, the EcoDistrict organizer. Some older 
black Mississippians grew up on stories of the Great 
Mississippi Flood of 1927, when “preparedness” meant 
armed whites forcing African Americans into work 
gangs filling sandbags on rain-thrashed levees along 
the Mississippi River. Many levees broke, sweeping 
away hundreds of Alrican-American workers. “People 
here are fearful of anyone coming in, claiming to help, 
starting with the police, the same as in so many mi- 
nority communities,” said Story. 

AFTER THE ECODISTRICT PLANNING SESSION AT CITY 
hall, I accompanied Story to a meeting with Glen 
East, Gulfport’s superintendent of schools. An affable 
middle-aged man. East has known Story for years, 
and is about as close as the EcoDistrict Initiative has to 
an ally in the staunchly conservative world of Gulfport 
municipal politics. East is no progressive on climate 
change. I asked him if he thought there was resistance 
among local officials to discussing climate change, and 
he declined to offer a direct response, calling it “an 
interesting conversation. But people down here are 
still trying to get the data right. There’s just so much 
propaganda.” 

Story wanted to discuss with East the likelihood 
of Gulfport participating in an EcoDistrict project to 
install solar panels on public schools, in particular 
at a new facility that was slated for construction in 
an African-American neighborhood. The panels re- 
flect common climate justice values: practical, grass- 
roots-oriented, community based, and dedicated to 
reducing carbon-emitting fossil fuels. East said he 
was open to the idea, but worried that the panels 
could become unmoored during the next hurricane. 
“We don’t want them to become missiles,” he said. 
(During a hurricane, just about anything is a poten- 
tial projectile.) 

Story pushed gently for East’s support, but she was 
realistic. Mississippi state politics is not a hospitable en- 
vironment for climate justice activism, to put it mild- 
ly. Officials at every level of government here act like 
an echo chamber for climate change denialism and 
fear-mongering. In January, Senator Roger Wicker was 
the sole Republican to vote against a resolution to rec- 
ognize the existence of climate change-not that it was 
caused by humans, just that the Earth was warming. 
“The facts are in dispute,” Wicker said. 

Hostility to climate change and environmentalism in 
Mississippi cuts across racial lines, too, with the widely 


held belief that green groups are more concerned with 
weather and wilderness than blue-collar employment 
and poor people. “You get pushback because people 
think you’re messing with jobs when you talk about 
clean energy and the climate,” said Story. Or, as East 
put it, “Here on the coast, you’re not going to find the 
Lorax speaking for the trees.” 

THE STEPS COALITION OPERATES OUT OF A SINGLE- 
story brick building within sight of the beach in 
Biloxi. The group, which shares the building with a 
homeless services center called Loaves and Fishes, 
sits at the center of an intricate regional community- 
organizing Venn diagram. Those varied activism in- 
terests were one of the main reasons the EcoDistrict 
Initiative is located on the Gulf Coast. The national 
NAACP and Sierra Club represent two of the largest 
circles in the diagram, overlapped by dozens of state, 
city, and neighborhood groups, including two 
co-founded by Derrick Evans-the Gulf Restoration 
Network and the Gulf Coast Fund for Community Re- 
newal and Ecological Health. More peripherally, dis- 
parate national groups like the Ocean Conservancy, 
the Environmental Law Institute, Oceanis, and the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(noaa) lend technical assistance. 

Howard Page, a full-time STEPS organizer, told me 
about a project that stretched from Turkey Creek to 
Washington D.C. noaa, he explained, had enlisted 
STEPS to identify teenage candidates for its Coast- 
al Community Resiliency Index project, which will 
teach up to 20 minority or low-income high school 
students how to conduct neighborhood resilience sur- 
veys across six categories: critical inifastrucmre, trans- 
portation issues, community plans and agreements, 
mitigation measures, business plans, and social sys- 
tems. The NOAA program represents one way that the 
EcoDistrict Initiative and its constiment groups can 
bypass conservative, climate change-denying, GOP- 
controUed statehouses. 

“These national organizations need us to get to 
the community,” Page said. “That’s the mission, to 
take technical information and bring it down to local 
communities.” 

The NAACP’s Patterson admits that there is no hard 
metric for success for the EcoDistrict Initiative, but 
that the pilot cities will form the basis of a “strategy 
document” for fighting effectively for climate justice 
that will be used to empower communities across 
the country. 

One day, Evans took me to a bend in 'Turkey Creek 
that was once used for baptisms, before pollution made 
the tradition impossible. In a perfect world, future 
members of his family would be able to return to these 
fouled waters. But for now, the EcoDistrict will have to 
be a first step. 

“If climate change is our World War H, then the Gulf 
Coast is Normandy,” Evans told me. “We’re fighting. 
Waiting for the Allied forces to make landfall. The road 
to Berlin runs through here.” • 


Alexander Zaitchik is a journalist living in New Orleans. 
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queer 

\> here is Gay Ameriea going next? 


BY ALEXANDER CHEE 


THE DAY IN 2011 THAT I WENT TO THE OFFICE OF 
the city clerk in lower Manhattan with my partner 
Dustin to register for our domestic partnership was 
coincidentally also the first day same-sex partners 
were allowed to register for marriage in the state of 
New York. A reporter was on hand, hoping to get a 
quote. As a prompt, she told us that the state’s 
marital forms had not been updated: Any couple 
registering that day would be required to designate 
one person as the man, and the other, the woman. 
Did we have any reaction? 

“We’re not here for that,” we said, smiling, as we 
passed her, and then we found we had to keep 
saying it at every point of the process, to all of the 
helpful clerks at each step who reminded us that we 
could register to marry instead. We thanked them 
and continued on to get our partnership. We had 
discussed marriage and decided it wasn’t for us, not 
yet, maybe not ever. A domestic partnership suited 
us. We joked a little afterward about which one 
of us would have been the man, which the woman. 


but without question, I had the uncanny sense of 
entering another world, one in which government 
officials recognized our relationship in a friendly, 
helpful way, even if we weren’t going to marry- and 
even if the forms weren’t quite ready for the many 
people like me about to get married. I remember 
thinldng: This is the future. 

I’ve lived through several of these moments. In 
1995, for example, when highly active antiretroviral 
therapy, or what became loiown as the “aids 
cocktail,” was approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration, and then later entered the lives of 
my friends with HIV or aids, I went from worrying 
if they were going to live, to worrying that they 
still smoked too much now that they were going to 
live. Or in 2007, when my sister, who’s a teacher, 
invited me to speak to her high school’s Gay- 
Straight Alliance, and the students there asked me 
why I didn’t come out in high school. I had to 
explain that such an act was unimaginable for a boy 
from Maine in 1984-as was anything like a student 
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Gay-Straight Alliance-and I could tell my past was as 
unimaginable to them as their present was to me. 

Or in 2008, when the Democratic National 
Convention adopted “Health care is a right” into its 
platform for the presidency. I remembered staffing 
a volunteer table for ACT UP in San Francisco’s 
Castro neighborhood in 1991, on the corner of Castro 
and 18th Street, and on my table were posters, 
stickers, and T-shirts that bore the same slogan in all 
caps-ACT UP slogan house style. 

1 wore one of those shirts to model for passers-by. 
People walked by me, uncomfortably most of 
the time, but on occasion, someone would come 
up and ask for a sticker or a T-shirt, and it felt like a 
little victory. This presidential platform moment, 
while huge, felt strangely small at the same time- 
still not enough. 

ACT UP was trying to explain to Americans that 
AIDS could affect all of us, that health care that 
ended once your disease was expensive could affect 


have died from the disease. The epidemic of denial 
won, and now everyone knows there is money in 
the making of drugs for aids. There is now, sadly, 
a great deal of money in it. And, as some of my old 
ACT UP friends have noted, there is now no money 
in curing it. Instead, there is PrEP, the one-pill HIV, 
pre-exposure prophylaxis, which promises 
condom-free sex, if you can afford it, at a price tag 
for the uninsured of $8,000 to $14,000 a year. 

WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF WHAT YOU’VE 
invented? That’s a question I often ask my students 
in fiction writing, as a way to get them to generate 
plots organically out of the little scenes that first 
come to them. So what are the implications of what 
we’ve invented? 

I live in a world today that I never would have 
imagined possible. I can serve in the military 
as openly gay, if I wanted. I can join my friends 
as they passionately, freely, and publicly debate 


For many Americans, marriage equality represents a capstone “here 
at last” moment for gay people, but it really is more of a beginning. 


more than gay men with HIV or aids. We were 
trying to tell them about the future-a future they 
didn’t yet see and would be forced to accept if they 
failed to act. But there was an epidemic of denial 
happening alongside aids, the belief that you could 
not get AIDS, not really, unless you were gay-and 
that you would never need the protections people 
with HIV needed. In 1990, health care was not 
something most people feared losing, and employer- 
based health care was not yet considered a business 
cost too high to bear. Blue Cross Blue Shield was 
not yet run for profit. But we had seen our friends 
and lovers abandoned by doctors and shunned 
by hospitals, and as we knew only too well, drug 
companies v/ere run for profit, and there were drugs 
that needed to be tested in order for people with 
HfV to survive. The number of people infected in 
1990 seemed too low to the people running 
spreadsheets at drug companies, and so they weren’t 
doing the tests on drugs that they could. There was 
no upside for them in making drugs that they 
believed would only benefit perhaps 50,000 people. 
This is a fate any American with a rare disease 
has faced-not just people with HIV-they quickly 
learn that their lives are the cost of doing business. 

As of 2013, according to the World Health 
Organization, 35 million people were estimated to 
be living with HfV or aids globally, and 39 million 


the merits and downsides of the sex life that PrEP 
makes possible. I can choose from male, female, 
and “custom,” as well as my preferred pronoun, 
on my Facebook profile, where I get notices about 
the upcoming reunion of ACT UP SF alongside 
updates about my upcoming high school reunion. 
And, yes, I can marry in 37 states. 

The pursuit of marriage equality has changed us. 
We privilege the life of couples over those who might 
never marry in a way we never did before. For many 
Americans, marriage equality represents a capstone 
“here at last” moment for gay people, but we know 
it really is more of a beginning. It is still legal to be 
fired for being gay or transgender in more than half 
of U.S. states. Those openly gay soldiers, should they 
marry, can be denied shared retirement benefits 
for their spouses in states where marriage equality 
is not (yet) the law. Increased trans visibility and 
the conversation around gender identities have 
generated more awareness than ever before about 
trans lives, and has resulted, for example, in 
advances, such as the inclusion of trans girls in the 
Girl Scouts. Yet terrible violence against trans people 
continues, often as brutal murders, many of them 
left unsolved, should they even be investigated, 
especially against trans people of color. Religious 
conservatives, meanwhile, are busy using the courts 
and legislatures to try to deny us the rights we have 



only recently gained-claiming that upholding the 
laws that have been passed oppresses their religious 
freedom, and that they must be allowed the liberty 
of their bigotry. 

And so it is with a very strange sort of ambivalence 
that I await news regarding marriage from the 
Supreme Court. I feel we are at the edge of another 
one of those uncanny thresholds -that the future 
is sneaking up on me again. At my most pessimistic, 

I fear that this decision, along with the appearance 
of PrEP, is a sign of some sort of Freudian repetition 
cycle the whole country is in, in which marriage 
equality is always being fought for and decided, and 
AIDS is always the ground for advances in treatment 
instead of a cure-all while these other very serious 
issues also need attention, and we fight forever over 
the same inch of ground. 

IF I WERE TO WRITE A NOVEL ABOUT A GAY MAN 
like myself in the future-let’s say the year 2035- 
his ability to marry another man, whatever the 
Supreme Court ruling, wouldn’t be in question-it 
could even be the conventional choice, the one his 
friends laugh at even as they attend because they 
love him. He might even be descended from two 
generations of officially recognized gay marriages. 
“Gay,” “Queer,” “Straight,” “Same-Sex”: these would 
be deeply retrograde terms-orthodoxies to be 
resisted, or historical fictions, even. Given the press 
of overpopulation on us now, I could imagine my 
character as having chosen a childless, single 
queerness, and could depict this as the green choice, 
sexually and emotionally. The rearing of children 
could be something that is done only rarely, especially 
given its increasing cost. More and more, having 
children is something only the wealthy can afford in 
the United States, so in 2035 it wouldn’t be science 
fiction to imagine an entrenched oligarchy as the only 
class legally allowed to have them. In a political twist, 
China’s one-child policy could be seen retroactively as 
both visionary and not having gone far enough. 

My protagonist could find the process of 
questioning his sexuality and gender as normal as 
we now find deciding what to watch on television. 

He might have no single sexual identification- 
omnisexuality-and that could be the overwhelmingly 
mainstream norm. Or he could be a part of an elite 
group of wealthy gay men, all of them seronegative 
and residing in an intentional community sexually 
sealed off from anyone who can’t pass a credit check 
and an HfV test. 

Marrying more than one person at the same time 
might also be possible for him within this system, 
especially if marriage is finally seen as the economic 
system it is-with fundamentalist Mormonism as 
something of a model for the legal future queer, but 
more like if the sister wives all ran away with each 


other and set up a home together. Or maybe my 
protagonist lives closeted inside a Christian radical 
white supremacist plantation state, complete 
with death camps for sexual deviants, married to 
a woman who is, perhaps, closeted herself. 

Yet, when 1 think of the future for myself in real 
life and not fiction, 1 stick to what 1 know. Which is 
almost nothing. My hope is that marriage equality 
queers marriage, rather than straightening queers- 
that we reinvent it and keep reinventing it, and 
sexuality is finally acknowledged as having no 
inherent moral value except, perhaps, when it is 
ignored. But my generation never planned for this. 
Many of the men and women who might have 
showed us how to grow old while being queer are 
dead, and most of us, well, we didn’t think we’d live 
this long, either. One of the most punk rock things 
1 can think of now for me and my friends from 
ACT UP, is for us to grow old with the people we 
love, however we choose to do it. Getting to be an 
old queer is our next revolution. 

Iff am alive in 2035, 1 will be 67, and 1 can easily 
imagine myself stepping down from a plane in Berlin 
to begin my retirement with Dustin, who, while 
he doesn’t quite believe in marriage and may never 
marry me, will also never leave me. In Germany, 
our immigration status as a domestically partnered 
couple is today protected in a way it wouldn’t be, 
say, if we were moving to the United States. And 
given the way marriage equality is in some states 
delegitimizing domestic partnership as a path 
to shared benefits, it could be that, at that time, we 
would be moving to avoid being forced to marry. 

If I’m still in the United States, most likely. I’d be 
in the Catskills, having expanded the hunting cottage 
I just bought with my partner and our friends, 

Kera and Meredith, into something like a retirement 
compound. Kera and Meredith’s son Theo will 
be 23 by then, have just graduated college, if we still 
educate our young that way. Dustin and I are his 
gay uncles, and I will have taught him to pee 
standing up in the woods-we’re working on it now- 
and he won’t probably even remember it. 

The future I can’t imagine, but want to imagine, 
is one where we’re all at peace, working toward 
something else. I find myself wanting to ask the 
religious right, which has fought so hard, all my life, 
to demonize me, if that is really the best use of their 
time on this earth. Because, as I think of my future, 

I think of all that I could have done if I hadn’t been 
fighting for the right to the basic freedoms we’re all 
supposed to enjoy as Americans-freedoms gay 
people have never fully had. I hope we find some way 
to live together in peace. I just don’t yet see how. • 


Alexander Ghee’s new novel, the queen of the night, will be 
published in February 2016 by Houghton Mifflin Harcourt. 
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Marriage Equality 
in THE NEW REPUBLIC 


It's become almost a cliche: "It happened so fast!" But for some, the shift 
on gay marriage has been glacial. Over the years, THE NEW REPUBLIC has 
been accelerating the debate— more often than not, led by the eloquently 
pugnacious Andrew Sullivan. 


August 28, 1989 / ANDREW SULLIVAN / "Here Comes the Groom" 

The argument that gay marriage 
would subtly undermine the unique 
legitimaey of straight marriage is 
based upon a fallaey. ... Gay 
marriage eould only delegitimize 
straight marriage if it were a real 
alternative to it, and this is eleaiiy 
not true. ... Gay marriage ... is not, in 
short, a denial of family values. It’s 
an extension of them. 



NewRepublic 
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by Andrew Suhvan 


May 10, 1993 / ANDREW SULLIVAN 'The Politics of Homosexuality" 

Even when [gay] relationships become essentially 
the same-or even stronger-than straight 
relationships, they are never accorded the dignity 
of actual equality. Husbands remain “friends”; 
wives remain “partners.” The very language sends 
a powerful signal of fault, a silent assumption of 
internal disorder or insufficiency. 

May 5, 1993 

Hawaii's Supreme Court is the first to 
rule that same-sex marriage bans may 
violate the right to equal protection. 

1995 

A number of states pass "defense of 
marriage" laws, ostensibly attempting to 
prohibit gay marriage before it begins. 


May 6, 1996 / ANDREW SULLIVAN "Liberation" 

The denial of marriage ... is the most profound 
statement our society can make that homosexual 
love is simply not as good as heterosexual 
love; that gay lives and commitments and hopes 
are simply worth less. It cuts gay people off 
not merely from civic respect, but from the rituals 
and history of their own families and friends. 

It erases them not merely as citizens, but as 
human beings. 

June 17, 1996 / ANDREW SULLIVAN "Three's a Crowd " 

The truth is, marriage has changed many, many 
times over the centuries. Each change should 
be judged on its own terms, not as part of some 
seamless process of alleged disintegration. 

September 21, 1996 

President Bill Clinton signs the Defense of 
Marriage Act (DOMA) "to define and protect 
the institution of marriage," prohibiting 
federal recognition of same-sex marriage. 


January 10, 2000 / THE EDITORS "Separate but Equal?" 

There is in fact no argument for a domestic- 
partnership compromise except that the 
maintenance of stigma is an important social 
value-that if homosexuals are finally 
allowed on the marriage bus, they should 
still be required to sit in the back. 

April 26, 2000 

Vermont is the first state to create a 
protected equal, but separate, status for 
same-sex couples. 

June 26, 2003 

The Supreme Court strikes down 
all state sodomy laws. 
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November 18, 2003 

Massachusetts's Supreme Court orders the 
state to issue marriage licenses to same-sex 
couples by May 17 of the following year. 

December 22, 2003 / RICHARD A. POSNER "Wedding Bell Blues" 

I am dubious about interpreting the Constitution 
to authorize the Supreme Court to make discretionary 
moral judgments that offend dominant public opinion. 
Nothing in the Constitution or its history suggests 
a constitutional right to homosexual marriage. 

Mays, 2004/ JEFFREY ROSEN "Yawn" 

If a court accepted the invitation, it would have 
the effect of nationalizing the gay marriage debate- 
raising the possibility that all state bans on gay 
marriage are unconstitutional and making it harder 
for the U.S. Supreme Court to avoid resolving 
the issue for the entire nation. It’s hard to say 
whether state or federal courts will be rash enough 
to take this step. But, ultimately, any attempt to 
fight the gay marriage battle this way is unlikely to 
amount to much. 

December 6, 2006 

Mary Cheney, the openly gay daughter 
of Vice President Dick Cheney, confirms that 
she will be having a baby with her partner. 

December 25, 2006 / ANDREW SULLIVAN "Mary's Baby and the Right" 

On Mary Cheney, they are forced to take a stand. But 
any stand either attacks the base of the party or attacks 
someone they know and love. So they have no 
alternative but to stand very still, say nothing, and 
hope that someone changes the subject. It is as close to 
intellecmal and moral bankruptcy as one can imagine. 

July IS, 2009 / THE EDITORS "Make the Ask" 

Nothing is more infuriating than Obama’s refusal to 
act on Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell. . . . Obama is not afraid 
to push health care reform, send more troops to 
Afghanistan, or stand by his stimulus program-nor 
should he be. But why, when it comes to the far 
less controversial cause of gays serving in the military, 
is he apparently willing to punt? 


May 9, 2012 

President Obama openly endorses gay marriage, 
becoming the first sitting president to do so. 

May 21, 2012 / JEFFREY ROSEN "Why the Law Will Eventually ‘Evolve’ 
on Gay Marriage Just Like Obama Did" 

Psychological research has shown that the reasons 
Obama cited as having changed his mind-in 
particular, conversations with his wife and daughters 
about their gay friends-is precisely what has 
persuaded a bare majority of Americans to embrace 
gay marriage in recent years. 

June 26, 2013 

The Supreme Court rules that DOMA's prohibition 
of federal recognition of same-sex marriage Is 
unconstitutional. 

June 28, 2013 / NATHANIEL FRANK / "No Gays Left Behind" 

A movement that, for understandable reasons, 
has come to be associated almost wholly with the 
fight for marriage equality now has a lot of private 
soul-searching and public dialoguing ahead. . . . 

[I]t’s imperative to remember just how broad the 
movement is and how diverse the population, and 
its needs, really are. 

March 5,2014 

Pope Francis suggests. In an Interview 
with an Italian newspaper, that some 
same-sex civil unions may be considered 
acceptable by the Catholic Church. 

October 12, 2014 / MARC SOLOMON / "How Obama Became the 
Gay-Rights President" 

About two-thirds of the way through the inaugural 
address, the president proclaimed, “We, the people, 
declare today that the most evident of truths-that 
all of us are created equal-is the star that guides us 
still, just as it guided our forebears through Seneca 
Falls, and Selma, and Stonewall.” I had to pinch 
myself For this president-in his inaugural address, 
on Martin Luther King Day-to speak of our struggle 
for equality as central to the great American 
trajectory of civil rights struggles was extraordinary. 


"Separate but equal" was a failed and pernicious poiicy with regard to 
race; it wiil be a failed and pernicious policy with regard to sexuai 

orientation These haif-measures, far from undermining the case 

for compiete equaiity, oniy sharpen it. For there are no arguments 

for civii union that do not apply equally to marriage. May 8, 2000 / ANDREW SULLIVAN / "State of the Union" 
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The Vanishing Terrain of Gay America 

A writer returns to the city where he was raised— and exiled— to 
find what was lost when gay life entered the mainstream. 

BY MICHAEL LINDENBERGER 


BEFORE LEAVING WASHINGTON THIS APRIL FOR A TRIP HOME 
to Louisville, Kentucky, I made a stop at the Supreme Court. 

It was just after dawn on the last Sunday of the month, and 
I parked along the south side of the building, on Capitol 
Street, and strolled around to the front where I stood at the 
foot of the grand staircase leading up to the eight columns 
seen on so many postcards. I wanted to visit the court before 
leaving because I knew that part of what I was looking for 
in my hometown was supposed to be located here. In two 
days, lawyers would make the case to the justices and the 
country that gay people should be afforded equal treatment 
under federal law and be allowed to legally marry one 
another. Included among the cases consolidated for the 
court’s consideration was Bourke v. Beshear, in which four gay 
couples in Louisville, legally married elsewhere, sued to have 
their unions recognized by the state. After one federal judge 
ruled in their favor, the decision was overturned on appeal, 
and gay marriage remains illegal in Kentucky pending the 
Supreme Court’s decision. For the United States as a society, 
and for me as a reporter and gay man, this was a momentous 
occasion; one I had waited a long time to witness, since 1992, 
when I got my first news job as a 21-year-old columnist and 
reporter at The Oldham Era, a weekly paper in rural Kentucky. 

And yet I was content to be going away. A sense of unease 
had been growing in me in recent months as I watched 
homosexuality hurtle toward full acceptance. I knew that no 
matter how the justices ruled this summer, the fight over 
gay rights will continue. It’s been 51 years since the Civil 
Rights Act passed, and yet five minutes in Baltimore will tell 
you that the fight for racial justice persists. Roe v. Wade was 


handed down in 1973, but try to find a place to have an 
abortion in West Texas. 

What’s more, the broader questions of what these transitions 
signify for gay culture, and for me, would not be satisfactorily 
posed or answered by the justices. For that I needed to look not 
forward, to the United States that will be shaped by the court’s 
decision, but backward to the time and place that shaped me, 
to Louisville, where I had learned, without ever having to be 
taught, to conceal my homosexuality. It would be a different 
environment altogether, one in which gay life was specific to its 
place, but also caught up in the same greater social and political 
undercurrents driving gay culture everywhere. The journey of 
gay life in San Francisco or New York is essential and powerful- 
but it is known, chronicled nearly to the point of a social 
progress fable. A smaller city with a gay history largely 
unexplored by the outside world would draw the changes into 
higher relief, and just about anywhere would do. But nowhere 
else would my allegiance and connection to the issues be as 
strong as in Louisville. 

What I’d find there would be both familiar and new. 1 was an 
experienced reporter on gay rights in places like Dallas, San 
Francisco, and Washington D.C., not Louisville, the city that 
raised me as a closeted youth. 1 had never participated in that 
city’s gay life. My identity as a gay man didn’t develop in a 
meaningful way until well into my twenties, after 1 had moved 
away. Yet Louisville remained my home even if 1 no longer 
lived in it and might never do so again. The only way 1 could 
truly understand my role in American society as a gay person 
was by reckoning with the place that had created, and in a 
sense, exiled me. 
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Perhaps I was still reeling from the despair I had felt last 
spring after watching HBO’s adaptation of Larry Kramer’s 1985 
autobiographical play The Normal Heart, which recounted 
the early years of the aids crisis. Without quite loiowing 
why, the movie had provoked emotions in me about the pain 
and death the disease had introduced not just into the gay 
community in New York, where it was set, but also into my 
Louisville. I had turned the television off, shaken that such a 
tragedy had happened to people who were just like me, right 
next door, and it had barely penetrated my awareness. 

Or maybe it was the way the gay neighborhoods that I had 
discovered with such relief in other cities after leaving 
Louisville, had begun to evince a monotonous sameness: more 
open but somehow less gay. A while back, I read that a local 
paper in Louisville had asked a gay owner about the club 
he had just opened in one of the trendiest parts of town. Gay 
bar, he said? We don’t use that word. “Why do you need a 
separate bar that says, ‘I’m this’ and ‘I’m this’?” 

Why indeed? Acceptance, normalization, integration-an 
end to the dark rooms and drawn shades, the bookstores 
and backrooms and street-corner second glances: It’s what 
gay people in Louisville, and everywhere else, had been 
demanding for decades. Only a fool would want those days 
back, right? 

Right. Still, something about those older times seemed to 
demand an act of remembrance even if I never wanted to live 
them again. I left the court and began the drive west toward 
Kentucky. I was headed for a Louisville that no longer existed, 
one in which older generations of gay men and women 
had lived and played and loved in secret; and one in which the 
victims of aids and ignorance and hate had died, too. My 
hope was that if I stood in the places where my predecessors 
had stood. I’d finally understand what had truly been at stake 
ail these years. 



MY CHILDHOOD IN LOUISVILLE IN THE 1970S WAS A GOOD 
one, of a sort that seems to have disappeared in this country to 
such an extent that many people no longer believe it existed at 
all. I had two smart and loving parents, and four siblings whom 
I adored. Ours was a yes-sir, no-ma’am house; handshakes 
were firm, and bigotry and scorn of ail kinds weren’t tolerated. 

My father, who’s 86 now, traced the family lineage in 
Louisville to a Revolutionary War fighter who ended his days 
as the city’s first riverboat pilot, licensed by the state legislature 
to guide boats around the devilish Falls of the Ohio River. 

My father was a journeyman photoengraver, and for 45 years 
a member of the Graphic Communicators International Union. 
He led his local to strike three times. My mother came from 
a large Italian family from Ohio. She moved to Louisville after 
spending two years studying journalism at Ohio State. I got to 
know my Ohio relations on frequent trips north, and I have 
fond memories of red-sauce suppers on Sundays with the entire 
extended clan. 

Even as I recount this idyllic upbringing, I know it’s only part 
of my story. The fuller narrative tells me that I was not a 
Lindenberger by birth, but adopted by these good people when 
I was four. It includes four years in foster homes before that, 
and visits, on occasion, from families thinking of adopting. 
They’d show up, with presents and smiles, and never come 
back. I include these facts here because they offer some context 
for the double life I led until my twenties. I never knew I was 
gay-not really-until I was in my late teens, and it would take 
until my mid-twenties before I’d begin to accept it, and share 
it. What I did know, from an early age, was that I felt closer to 
some boys than they’d ever feel about me. I didn’t know why, 
and I didn’t know what to do about it. When people ask me 
about my childhood, I tell them it was wonderful. 

In 1988, 1 was 17 and a senior in high school when some 
classmates and I were rounded up to sit and listen to an 
alumnus who had returned from California to tell us about sex 
and death and aids. He spoke for about half an hour and left 
time for questions, though I don’t remember there being any. 
About AIDS, I knew nothing-and didn’t care to know more. The 
disease, though rarely discussed in any of our households, 
was strongly linked to homosexuality and for almost everyone, 
myself included, that meant it was a topic safe only as an 
expression of locker room anxieties or playground putdowns. 

Dr. Mark W. Lambertus was 31 and looked young for a 
doctor, and as I think back on it now, handsome. He told 
us he was working with aids patients in San Francisco, 
and even I knew that was a city of gay people. But what 
Lambertus didn’t say, and none of us guessed, was that he 
was gay, too. This was less surprising, perhaps, given that 
our school taught the poetry of Wait Whitman and Emily 
Dickinson without reference to either’s sexuality. But it 
also never occurred to me to wonder if Lambertus was gay. 

I assumed he was a kind of do-gooder, a missionary working 
among those who needed saving. 

He would be dead of aids before any of us gathered to 
listen to him that day had finished college. It had been years 
since I had thought of that day, and when I did finally 
did, the memory brought with it shame. Shame from the 
realization that his talk left such a shallow impression on 
me. Shame that the struggle that was his life, and death, 
passed right under my nose without so much as a twinge of 
self-awareness. I was vaguely aware of aids as a gay-related 
disease that had become dangerous for others, too. But like 
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The Connection Complex, a gay dance club co-owned by George Stinson. 


discussions about drugs and drinking-subjects with which 
of course my peers were much more closely connected-it 
passed gently across the surface of my mind: A warning, at 
best, left dormant until needed-or opportunity-triggered 
a response. 

Looking back, maybe it’s no surprise that I knew so little. 
There was so much that I didn’t know then. Across the United 
States, homosexuals-and, increasingly, heterosexuals, too- 
were dying in large numbers from aids, but it didn’t register 
with me, not in any land of way that left a mark. 

By the end of 1988, 128 Kentuckians, including three 
teenagers, had died from the disease. The following year, when 1 
entered college, aids had killed more Americans of Lambertus’s 
age than heart disease, homicide, or suicide. In 1992, the 
year of Lambertus’s death, 57 out of every 100,000 men 
between the ages of 25 and 44 died of aids, more than any other 
cause, including cancer and car crashes. The numbers kept 
growing. By 2001, aids had claimed the lives of nearly 500,000 
Americans, including those of more than 5,000 children. 

The things I didn’t know would fill many magazines such as 
this one. For instance, I hadn’t known that in 1986, when Paul 
Cameron, a former University of Louisville professor, came to 
town to give a talk about what the city should do to slow the 
spread of HIV, his first suggestion was that the police require 
residents to be tested for the virus when applying for marriage 
or driver’s licenses. Anyone who tested positive for the disease 
would be given a choice: Be quarantined in their homes, or 
be forced to wear a letter A on their clothes to alert anyone they 
might come in contact with. 


When I shared this story with people back in Louisville this 
spring, many just shook their heads. The aids crisis changed the 
gay community in Louisville, like it probably did everywhere. 
Besides the obvious toll it took, it also pushed many people out 
of the closet, long before they were otherwise ready. 

George Stinson, a prominent gay bar owner, told me he’d 
seen that first hand. “One of our bartenders was one of the first 
AIDS patients in Louisville,” he said. “I will never forget it. 

His name was Tim, and he didn’t show up for work one day. 

I got on the telephone and called. He says, T am sorry I didn’t 
make it to work but I am really, really sick.’ I said, ‘What’s 
wrong with you, honey? Do you need anything?’ So I go to his 
apartment, and oh, he looked like hell.” 

They got him up and to the emergency room. He was back with 
the doctors, and Stinson and his friend and business partner, 

Ed Lewis, were in the waiting room. 

“We were there an hour, hour and a half, and these doctors 
came out and said, ‘Tell us about your friend. What’s his 
lifestyle? We talked to him and he was land of evasive. But there 
is a disease we keep reading about and it’s called aids and it’s 
sexually transmitted. So we want to know if he is 
homosexual?”’ 

Rather than answer, Stinson went with the doctors back to 
Tim’s room. “‘They want to talk to you about your sexual 
orientation,”’ he told him. “He says, ‘You mean that I am gay?’ 
Well, right then they started, I mean the emergency room 
cleared out, I mean fast. They moved him into an isolated 
room, and you had to put on all the garb to go see him, the 
gloves, the suit, everything.” 
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By the time Tim’s family arrived a few days later, it was clear 
he wasn’t going to survive. “They were very resentful,” Stinson 
said. “They got there, and his father said, ‘Are you Timmy’s 
boss? I said yeah. He says, ‘We’re out of here. It’s your problem 
now, not ours.’ Walking out of the room, one of the brothers 
said, ‘He’s just a queer.’” 

SPRINGTIME IN LOUISVILLE IS AS PRETTY AND CHEERFUL AS 
anywhere in the United States. Especially at Kentucky Derby 
time when no land of work seems especially urgent. It’s a 
cliche, but people’s minds really do turn to bourbon and horse 
racing and merrymaking. People like to blame this lax nature 
on the influence of New Orleans on the city, which dates to 
the early nineteenth century, when Robert Fulton’s steamboats 
mrned the Ohio River into a water-borne toll road. 

For most of the past 50 years, George Stinson has been an 
important part of the city’s cheerful disposition. Now 69, 
he’s one-half of Louisville’s most successful gay business 
partnership. He lives with his partner Eric Hauer, an elected 
state judge, in a large house overlooking the river, with a 
whiskey heiress for a neighbor, and the governor’s personal 
phone number on his iPhone. Thirty years ago, he and 
Ed Lewis opened The Connection Complex, which at 30,000 
square feet is today one of the largest gay dance clubs in the 
United States, complete with a 500-seat drag show theater. 


“My roommate and I-he was my lover but that wasn’t 
known-were going to take the house together. To everyone 
else, we were just roommates. But you know, I do remember 
when it came time for moving day, my uncle asked me in front 
of my aunt: ‘So which bedroom are you boys going to use?’ 
And my aunt, right away, said, ‘Well, both of them of course.’ 
But my uncle, he knew something. It just wasn’t spoken of.” 

Walking south on Fourth Street, toward the Ohio River and 
Main Street, they spotted a sign up ahead, a block south on 
Chestnut: THE DOWNTOWNER. COCKTAILS. “We saw this pack 
of people going straight into the door and we just squeezed 
right on through,” Stinson said. “There was this small 
cabaret room in the back, just packed in with people. This 
beautiful blond-headed lady on a small stage was playing the 
piano and singing. People were just having the greatest 
time.” A booth opened up, and the boys crammed into it, 
three on a side. “So here comes this waitress,” Stinson said. 
“My cousin George right away was giving me the nudge: 

‘Get up, and let her sit down.’” 

“‘Wellll,’ she says,” Stinson said, laying on an exaggerated 
Southern drawl. “‘Is it you boys first time here?”’ 

“‘Yeah, yeah, yeah.’” 

“‘Let’s just get this playing field straight. You think I am a 
boy or a girl?”’ The waitress pulled up her sweater, exposing a 
chest covered in hair. 


A sense of unease had been growing in me in recent months 
as I watched homosexuality hurtle toward full acceptance. 


and enough space to give Lady Gaga a rousing welcome when 
she shared the stage with a shocked impersonator in 2011. 

Stinson had invited me to one of his latest ventures. 
Marketplace Restaurant, on South Fourth just off Broadway in 
downtown. It was Kentucky Oaks day, the day before the 
Derby, and the city was crackling with pent-up excitement. 
Tables at the Marketplace had been booked solid for weeks, 
and gays from all over the Midwest had been planning their 
Derby Eve at The Connection for longer than that. 

Stinson, dressed for Derby Week in expensive shades, a bright 
yellow shirt, and a crayon-bright orange bow tie, was telling 
me about the gay scene on South Fourth five decades ago, 
which he had discovered entirely by accident. It was 1965, the 
year after he graduated from high school, and Stinson was out 
for an evening with his cousin, also named George, and four 
friends. They were underage and looking for a place to drink. 

Stinson began experimenting with his sexuality from a young 
age, but he wasn’t out, not even to himself. He told me about 
a friend he used to go on double dates with, and how the two of 
them would bide their time until the girls went off to the 
powder room, leaving the boys to enjoy themselves alone for a 
few minutes. “But if you had asked me, is that gay?” he said. 
“Absolutely not.” 

The year after he graduated from high school, while at the 
University of Louisville, his aunt and uncle, who raised him, 
decided that if he was going to move out, it shouldn’t be too 
far. They gave him the family’s two-bedroom summer cottage 
on the river. 


The boys had unwittingly wandered into what was for many 
years the only gay bar in Louisville. The Downtowner opened 
in 1953, after the Beaux Arts, a bar in the hotel of the Henry 
Clay Hotel at Third and Chestnut, which opened in the 
1940s, became what’s widely considered the city’s first gay 
establishment. But the Beaux Arts and a similar place within 
the nearby Seelbach Hotel called the Beau Brummel, had been 
a place where men could meet discreetly and in relative safety. 
The Downtowner, with its waitstaff in drag and performers 
onstage, was something else altogether. Louisville also had gay 
pickup spots, including Cherokee Park in the east end, the 
oval in front of the Louisville Free Public Library, and Central 
Park, a half-dozen or so blocks to the south on Fourth Street. “It 
was either the bars or [the park],” David Williams, one of the 
editors of the gay newspaper The Letter, told me. “We had little 
groups-or families. I was the matriarch of one of the families. 
We’d go to the park and play volleyball and go home and have a 
potluck dinner. We took care of each other.” 

Stinson ran away from The Downtowner with his friends that 
night, but eventually he came back. It was a couple of years 
later this time, and he was alone. Stinson was initially nervous 
among so many gay men all openly interacting in one place, 
until he noticed that one of the bartenders was a cousin of a 
boy from his high school. 

“He looks up at me from behind the bar, and asked: ‘Are you 
gay?”’ Stinson said. “I said, ‘Well, Dennis, I don’t think so. Can I 
stay if I am, or do I have to leave?”’ 

“He said, ‘You are welcome no matter who you are.’” 
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David Williams, an editor of The Letter, a gay newspaper, in 1975. 
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Stinson ended up working at The Downtowner, eventually 
becoming the manager of the drag business in the backroom. 
He left the bar in 1972, spending two years on the road 
managing a traveling drag-queen company. But when a fire 
destroyed The Downtowner in 1974, he returned to Louisville. 

“1 had saved enough money that 1 bought the name and the 
signage, and 1 called it The New Downtowner,” he told me. 

That was in July 1975. A year later, he met Ed Lewis, who 
performed as Eddie D, the drag queen, and Lewis bought out 
Stinson’s partners. They have been in business together for 
45 years. (They became lovers, too, but split up after a couple 
decades.) By 1982, they had amassed a string of four small clubs 
but closed them all to open a place a few blocks to the east 
at Floyd and Market Streets. They called it The Connection. 

IT’S HARD TO PUT THE HISTORY OF GAY LOUISVILLE INTO AN 
exact chronological order, to simate it into a tidy narrative that 
goes from closeted to open, unjust to humane. It didn’t work that 
way. It was less of a timeline than a flow, akin to the waters of the 
Ohio River, with currents that speed up and slow, occasionally 
flowing backward, or veering off into unexpected tributaries. 

Jack Kersey moved to Louisville in 1951, two years after 
leaving his Washington D.C., home at age 17 to move in with a 
dentist from Kentucky named Charles Gruenberger. The two 
had met at a gay house party, events that were common in the 
capital at the time. Kersey knew right away that Louisville 
was different from the relatively open environment for gays that 
he had experienced back home. “Just very conservative,” he 
said. “Everyone was very, very discreet.” 

The couple remained in Louisville for only two years, but 
returned in 1953 and stayed for decades. When the aids crisis 
hit hardest in Louisville, Kersey was one of the founders of 
the Community Health Trust, and later provided the house that 
became an informal aids hospice for patients with no where 
else to turn. 

“We were in Louisville for two years and then Charles was 
drafted,” Kersey said. The military sent him back to Washington 
because they needed a root canal specialist at the Pentagon. 
“Raised his rank from lieutenant to captain.” 


Kersey returned to his life in Washington without regret, but 
he couldn’t live completely in the open. He had taken a position 
as a dancer with the Washington Ballet, and was surprised 
one day by investigators from the military who unexpectedly 
stopped by the apartment he shared with Gruenberger to clear 
him for his new assignment. “I was going to rehearsal, dressed 
in leotards,” Kersey said. “The investigators asked me several 
questions and I don’t think there was any question that we were 
a gay couple.” 

Kersey knew things could have been a lot worse than a 
few questions. The Pentagon had begun broadly employing 
psychological screening to weed out gay draftees for the 
first time in the early ’40s. A corresponding pursuit of 
homosexuals serving in the federal government was now 
underway. Joseph McCarthy’s Red Scare had given way to 
the Lavender Scare, which came to a head in 1953 when 
President Dwight Eisenhower signed Executive Order 10450, 
making homosexuality a disqualification for federal 
employment. Thousands were investigated and eventually fired. 

Kersey figured that they were spared because of 
Gruenberger’s talents as a pioneer of root canal surgery. “We 
were pretty sure they didn’t do anything to us because they 
needed him with his specialty at the Pentagon,” Kersey said 
with perhaps some ironic amusement. Washington D.C. in this 
era was divided, with a public face that evinced an intense 
homophobia, one that seemed to have little connection to the 
thriving underground where men and women met easily. 

“I always knew that I was gay,” Kersey told me. “I knew 
always you had to be careful about what you did and whom you 
did it with. My father told my brothers to beat me up to make 
me less feminine. That never worked, and they stopped when I 
learned how to fight back.” 

Yet when Kersey left home as a teenager, he found a city full 
of opportunity. “During World War II and just after in D.C., 
there were five men to every woman,” Kersey said. “I was very 
active when I was away from school and home. The movies 
were cruise-y and so were the parks.” 

Kersey also liked to cruise gay bars with suggestive names like 
the Chicken Hut. But being gay meant being on guard. “Living 
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in the McCarthy times was very frightening for gay people,” 
he said. “We had a private party in our home when we heard 
a siren pass and stop close by. Several people climbed out the 
windows and ran out the doors for fear of a raid.” 

The couple moved back to Louisville in 1953 when 
Gruenberger opened a private practice, and he joined the 
faculty at the University of Louisville. That bifurcated 
existence grew tighter, and their social lives became far 
more proscribed and private. Gay bars and meetups in 
upscale hotels were just coming on the scene. For men or 
women with jobs, or families, the risk of exposure was great. 
“Most of the socializing for gay people was done in the 
home,” he said. 

It wasn’t until the 1960s when the couple vacationed in 
San Francisco that Kersey began to understand how far into 
the background gay lives had been pushed in Louisville. 

The gay clubs along Castro Street had big windows and open 
doors. “For the first time I saw what it meant to live out of 
the shadows,” he said. “I was used to Louisville, where the 
windows on the clubs were always blacked out.” 

Like the Regal Queen, a drag bar in the historically black 
Smoketown section of Louisville, which was located in a 
dilapidated building that had previously housed a bordello. 
Or the Falls City Businessman’s Association, which was 
actually a lesbian bar. Or the private parties for gay men and 
women, where people would arrive in hetero couples, and 
then separate once everyone was inside and safe from prying 
eyes. Or the classified ads men used to place in The Courier- 
journal-male roommate wanted, female roommate wanted - 
which were really solicitations for lovers. 


It was an atmosphere of fear, and the resulting repression 
remained strong in Louisville for decades. Jack Kersey allowed 
himself to be interviewed on the local news and became the 
first gay man in Louisville to be publicly outed on television. It 
was 1978. “I was tired of people not knowing who I was,” he 
said. “I wanted to come out of the closet and be myself.” 

The reaction to his interview took two forms, both of which 
surprised Kersey. Most straight people who knew him didn’t 
seem to care. But many of his gay friends no longer wanted 
anything to do with him. They were too scared that the straight 
people in their own lives would realize that they were gay if 
they were seen with Kersey. “This was very hurtful,” Kersey 
told me in an email. 

KERSEY AND HIS GENERATION CONTINUED TO STAY MOSTLY 
out of the public eye well into the 1970s, even as other people 
were emerging with entirely different sensibilities. When the 
drag queens in New York’s Greenwich Village began chucking 
rocks at the police outside the Stonewall Inn in the summer 
of 1969, Stinson, for example, was still entirely enmeshed in the 
underground gay world in Louisville. The significance of those 
days of anger in New York did not register with him at the time. 
“We were all aware of Stonewall, but it seemed like a tale told of 
a place far away.” 

But for Micky Schickel Nelson, 1969 came at just the right 
time. She was 17 and was just about to graduate from a Catholic 
girls’ school whose campus was not far from The Downtowner. 
Coming out for Nelson was a simple matter: Her parents had 
caught her at age 13 making out with a neighborhood girl. “My 
father walked in and the only word I remember him saying is. 



Gay Pride marches in New York City in the 1970s. 
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‘queers.’” After that, Nelson’s father told the girls that they had 
to stay in the kitchen and play cards. “So naturally, we just 
started hanging out at her house instead.” 

All of which is to say that unlike Stinson and Kersey-and 
me-Micky Nelson knew who she was all along. “I think you 
have a harder time coming out as gay if you have a loving, 
supportive family,” she said. “If you grow up feeling you are 
going to lose the people you are closest to in life if you tell 
them, then you really don’t want to burn that bridge. But I 
didn’t have that fear.” Nelson’s parents were both older, and 
had both worked during her childhood, which was unusual at 
the time, she pointed out. “They really didn’t have any 
expectations for me at ail, other than that I do well at school. So 
my support system were the people outside my family-my 
hippie-dippie friends and the people I ran around with.” 

Rather than discover bars. Nelson discovered activism. Soon 
after the Stonewall riots, she read in an underground newspaper 
called The Louisville Free Press that the Gay Liberation Front, 


section.” She recalled one meeting where a heavy-set woman 
with bound breasts, cropped hair, and wearing a pair of 
Florsheim wingtips was accompanied by a very quiet, much 
smaller woman. At another, she said, “I remember someone 
asking me and my girlfriend, ‘So which one of you is the 
butch and which one of you is fern?’ and we just looked at each 
other and said, ‘If you can’t tell does it make any difference?”’ 

When the Gay Liberation Front decided it needed a larger 
space to operate from, one member rented a house in a 
Louisville neighborhood called the Flighlands, east of Stinson’s 
restaurant and past Gave Mil Cemetery, where my mother 
is buried not far from Colonel Flarland Sanders, the founder of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. Cave MU constitutes the northern 
border of the Flighlands, a neighborhood that stretches 
southeast from the edge of downtown for three or four miles 
along Bardstown Road. 

The house that the Gay Liberation Front rented still stands at 
1919 Bonnycastle Road, a prosperous street dotted with old 


Even as we embrace a new and better world, an important 
question remains: What of the old one is worth saving? 


an activist group that coalesced in different cities after the 
Stonewall protest, was seeking to form a Louisville chapter. 
(They eventually started an informal community center in 
Louisville in 1971 and later started the city’s first gay newspaper- 
Trash.) She showed up with a girlfriend at one of the earliest 
meetings in 1970. It was held in a converted apartment in 
a run-down mansion in Old Louisville, a leafy, if sometimes 
sketchy, part of town where the city’s monied class had 
lived in the nineteenth century when steamboat traffic made 
Louisville one of the largest cities in the country. 

“The first time I walked into a meeting I was surprised at what 
I found,” she said. “I just sort of expected, in my teenage 
narcissist way, that there’d be more denim-clad, radical people, 
people like me. Instead, there was this surprising cross- 



Micky Schickel Nelson in 1972. 


trees. The house has two floors and four bedrooms, one of 
which Nelson took, as well as a front porch and roomy common 
areas. The Front’s volunteers operated a telephone help line 
for gay people, and volunteers, friends, and all manner of 
strangers and hangers-on came and went freely. 

One night in 1971, Nelson was getting ready to go to bed when 
she noticed a beefy man in a windbreaker coming up the 
stairs. “I had no idea who he was, but he didn’t look like he 
belonged.” ft turned out he was a police detective, and within 
minutes nearly 30 people, residents and guests, were being 
subjected to a slur-filled lecture by the authorities. “I don’t 
know what had tipped them off, but they were ready for us that 
night,” Nelson told me. “There were paddy wagons outside, 
and they had enough room to haul all of us downtown.” 

Nelson was bailed out quickly, and most of the charges against 
everyone were dropped-they related mostly to marijuana 
possession-but the names of the arrested were published in 
the newspaper, as people who lived in a gay house. Some lost 
their jobs, but Nelson got off easy. “I was working for 
McDonald’s. They didn’t care what I did, as long as I showed 
up.” Nelson was in the courtroom when two gay women tried 
to get married-one of the first documented cases in the 
country-and she began making appearances at local colleges to 
answer questions from students who were equally titillated 
and scandalized. By the 1980s, when the aids crisis began 
killing people, she and her partner, a lawyer, began to help the 
dying. “I witnessed a lot of wills,” she told me. “They were 
almost always alone. They just didn’t have anyone else.” 

I ARRIVED BACK IN WASHINGTON LATE IN THE AFTERNOON 
on Derby Day. The celebrations among straight people back 
in Louisville would have begun with the close of the race, in the 
city’s pedigreed restaurants and Bardstown Road’s bourbon 
bars. The gay bars in the Highlands-unafraid to keep their 
shades up-would be full as well. These are newer places, and 
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they don’t always announce themselves as gay bars. In their 
modernity and openness, they present a different image of 
gayness than was once found in this city, one that differs greafly 
from fhaf of fheir predecessors, esfablishmenfs in which 
fhe abilify nof fo be seen ranked among a place’s chief virtues. 
Stinson described if as a “gay formaf buf wifhouf fhe gay 
identify,” adding fhaf fhaf was exacfly whaf he and ofher gays 
had been fighting for all fheir lives. 

I was also reminded of somefhing David Williams fold me. 

He said old bars and clubs were “like walking info a bubble. 
Once you walked ouf fhe door, well, you looked left and 
you looked righf.” This mighf sound frighfening, and if was, 
buf if held a cerfain appeal for him, foo. “ft was like leaving 
a fanfasy world, or leaving fhe cinemas. You leave fhe world of 
fhe movie behind, and you go home fo your everyday life.” 

Buf f was still preoccupied wifh fhe problem fhaf had driven 
me, a week earlier, fo fhe sfeps of fhe Supreme Court before 
f made fhe journey home. The imporfance of fhe gay marriage 
fighf lies in ifs abilify fo force Americans fo abandon fhe 
old hafeful division of fhe world info sfraighf and gay. f was 


conftdenf, whafever fhe courf decided, fhaf fhe division would 
soon fade away. If won’f be missed. Buf even as we embrace 
fhis new and better world, an imporfanf question remains: 
Whaf of fhe old one is worth saving? 

There is still, of course, a gay Louisville. Buf if is no longer a 
separafe culfure exclusive fo ifs members. I believe fhis kind 
of communify does nof depend on fhe self-defining sfricfures of 
prejudice and fear fo exisf . Buf fo fashion a new gay culfure, 
we musf nof lef go enfirely of fhe old one. We musf continue fo 
embrace fhe fhings fhaf made us differenf and special, fhe 
sense of family and support-fhe unify of purpose-fhaf sfifched 
us fogefher. Thai, finally, is whaf had drawn me home fo 
Louisville: an acf of commemoration, a final opporfunify fo pay 
respecf fo fhose who had gone before me. I will be happy when 
gay marriage is legal in Louisville, and everywhere. Buf fhere 
was a beaufy, even in fhose uglier times, in fhe old ways, in fhe 
old Louisville. • 


Michael Lindenberger is a correspondent covering business and government 
in the Washington D.C. bureau of THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS. 
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Favorable demographics and a 
charismatic leader aren't enough 
to make a majority party. A case 
study in electoral failure from Florida. 

BYSUZYKHIMM 


FLORIDA WILL ALWAYS CONJURE A SENSE OF DREAD FOR 
a certain generation of Democrats. After its hanging chads 
infamously decided the 2000 presidential race in George W. 
Bush’s favor, the state has now voted very narrowly for Barack 
Obama in two presidential elections, the first time the state 
has gone Democratic back-to-back since it voted for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman in 1944 and 1948. But beyond 
just the presidency, the demographic trends in Florida suggest 
a state that Democrats should, put simply, own. In 2000, 

65 percent of the state’s population were non-Hispanic whites. 
As its Hispanic population has grown, that figure has now 
fallen to 56 percent. And unlike earlier generations of Cuban 
Floridians, the majority of whom voted for Bush, the Sunshine 
State’s new Hispanics tend to lean Democratic. The future may 
be unpredictable, but the state is unlikely to get less Hispanic 
any time soon, and neither is the rest of the country. That’s 
why many Democrats believe that they will be in political 
control of a country that census data projects to be majority- 
minority by 2043. 

But demographics are not destiny. Consider Florida’s most 
prized political territory: the Interstate 4 corridor, which 
runs from Tampa to Daytona Beach and straight through Disney 
World. This region happens to be the hub of a Hispanic 
population boom. Obama won Orlando’s Orange County, 
which has a population that is 28 percent Hispanic, 23 percent 
African American, and 44 percent non-Hispanic white, by nearly 
20 points in both 2008 and 2012. Registered Democrats in the 
county now oumumber registered Republicans by three to two. 


Yet in down-ballot races, the area is hardly safe for Democrats: 

In the 2014 elections. Republicans picked up six statehouse seats 
from Democrats; three of them were in Orange County. 

The biggest upset was the defeat of Democratic incumbent Joe 
Saunders, who lost his 49th district seat by only 714 votes to 
Rene Piasenda. The district is full of college smdents who might 
be expected to champion the 31-year-oId Saunders, who is 
openly gay. But Piasenda, a half-Cuban and half-Puerto Rican 
former high school track coach, played up his Hispanic heritage 
and recruited former students to volunteer for the campaign 
to send “Coach P” to Tallahassee. Local Democrats simply 
weren’t prepared for the strength of Piasenda’s campaign. 
“Frankly they were people who underestimated the race,” 
said Steve Schaie, a Florida Democratic consultant who 
directed Obama’s 2008 campaign in the state. “That’s the 
seat that I don’t think we should have lost.” 

Obama’s eiedorai victories in 2008 and 2012 seemed to 
herald a new era of Democratic dominance built on a winning 
coalition of young and minority voters, one that would indicate 
a long-term, structural advantage for Democrats. It seemed 
to be the scenario John Judis and Ruy Teixeira famously 
predicted in 2002, at the nadir of Democratic influence during 
the Bush administration, in their book The Emerging Democratic 
Majority. Increasing urbanization, education, and racial 
diversity offered “fertile ground for the Democrats’ progressive 
centrism and postindustrial values.” A few days after the 2012 
election, Teixeira, writing for The Atlantic, pointed to Obama’s 
success with minority voters over Mitt Romney (80 percent to 
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Barack Obama's election victories have not translated into Democratic success in state-level races. 
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18 percent); with educated professionals (55 percent to 
42 percent); and among young voters (60 percent to 37 percent). 
He reminded readers that Obama was “the first Democratic 
president since Franklin Roosevelt to win successive elections 
with more than 50 percent of the vote, powered by the 
continuing rise of the coalition described in the book.” As 
Teixeira recently told me, while Democrats must be mindful of 
not continuing to hemorrhage white voters, “the advantages, 
all else equal, continue to increase.” 

But set Obama’s impressive electoral victories aside and the 
Democrats look less like an emerging majority and more 
like a party in free fall: Since Obama was sworn in six years ago. 
Democrats have suffered net losses of 11 governorships, 

30 statehouse chambers, more than 900 statehouse seats, and 
have lost control of both houses of the U.S. Congress. After the 
2014 midterm rout. Democratic strategist Simon Rosenberg 
penned a memo deeming it “remarkable”-an understatement- 
that voters had given Republicans so much control so soon 
after giving Democrats Rooseveltian wins nationally. The 
implications, Rosenberg warned, were dire: “The scale of 
Republican success in recent years outside the Presidency 
has altered the balance between the two parties now, and 
may even leave the GOP a stronger national party than the 
Democrats over the next decade.” 

That has been the experience in Florida. Since 2008, the GOP 
has solidified its control of the Sunshine State. Republicans 
now hold every statewide office in Florida except for the Senate 
seat of Bill Nelson, a former astronaut who was first elected to 


Congress in 1979. In the statehouse. Republicans command a 
supermajority, which they used to create a redistricting map 
so heavily weighted in their favor-one congressional district 
was so convoluted it resembled a snake-that they were forced 
by a county court in 2014 to redraw it. And it’s all happened 
in the home of Representative Debbie Wasserman Schultz, 
chair of the Democratic National Committee. 

Florida reveals the existential challenges the Democrats 
confront. The emerging Democratic majority may be 
an opportunity that Obama turned into reality. But unless 
Democrats find better ways to turn out their new voters-and 
win back more of the white voters flocking to the GOP- the 
party will continue to lose ground in Congress, governors’ 
mansions, and statehouses across the country-regardless of 
who wins the White House in 2016. To do that. Democrats 
will need better ways to organize their traditional party 
apparatus-or find new ways to leverage outside groups and 
spending to strengthen their ties with new voters before 
Republicans do. “Our party has a problem,” Wasserman Schultz 
said in a post-midterm “autopsy” video. “We’ve got to do better.” 

IN 1999, WHEN ANTHONY SUAREZ WAS ELECTED TO THE 
Florida statehouse, he was the first Hispanic state legislator 
to win in central Florida, and the second Puerto Rican ever to 
do so in the state-and a Democrat. 

“Now we are six,” he said, as he addressed a panel of sitting 
Hispanic state legislators attending “Political Salsa,” a 
forum he’d organized in Orlando in late May. But not ail of his 
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colleagues are Democrats. Three are Republican, including 
two freshmen who unseated white Democratic incumbents in 
2014. Former State Representative Suarez also switched to 
the Republican party in 2001 because of his right-leaning 
views on abortion and other social issues. Suarez introduced 
one of the freshmen as Bruce Springsteen’s “Born in the 
U.S.A” played in the background: “Born in Orlando, Florida,” 
he cried. “A real ‘Mickey Rican’: Republican Rene Plasencia!” 

Republican and Democratic activists watched as local media 
personalities peppered the legislators with policy questions. 

The Democrats even got to their feet as the debate turned to 
Medicaid expansion, which Florida’s House Republicans were 
blocking. But while the event was bipartisan, the state 
Republican Party had chipped in more financial support than 
its Democratic counterpart. At the reception afterward, more 
attendees took selfies with the cardboard cutout of Reagan than 
with the one of Obama. 1 spoke with a 39-year-old Hispanic 
lawyer and Republican voter named Carlos Melendez about the 
best message to send a disengaged electorate. “Decisions are 
made by those who show up,” he said. 

After the OOP’s presidential defeat in 2008, the Republican 
Party’s top donors and strategists found a new cause to 
rally behind: winning on the state level. For the past five years. 

Demographic trends in 
Florida suggest a state 
that Democrats should, 
put simply, own. 

conservative money men like the Koch brothers have poured 
tens of millions of dollars into a concerted effort to flip 
statehouses, win governors races, and turn purple states red. 
Last year, the Republican State Leadership Committee 
raised $38 million, compared with its Democratic counterpart, 
which took in just $16 million; the Republican Governors 
Association raised nearly $50 million more than the Democrats. 
And Republicans have turned this state-level money into 
state-level election victories, favorable demographic trends or no. 

Democratic donors, meanwhile, have preferred to focus on 
issues and policy reform with broad left-wing support, like 
climate change and gay marriage. Some have taken cues from 
the Kochs and targeted state legislative seats to advance 
causes-in Minnesota in 2012, Tim Gill helped fund a successful 
effort to regain the governorship and the statehouse, which 
ultimately paved the way for the state to legalize gay marriage 
a year later. But that has been more the exception than the 
norm for Democratic spending. “Donors weren’t guided in that 
direction,” Democratic consultant Joe Trippi, Howard Dean’s 
former campaign manager, told me. “ft’s just been a much, 
much lower priority.” 

The disconnect between Democratic success nationally and 
locally is also partly due to the kind of “post-partisan” candidate 
Obama sought to be in 2008. Obama’s young, racially diverse 
base flocked to him precisely because he promised to transcend 
both parties. Out of necessity-at the time, much of the party 
establishment was firmly committed to Hillary Clinton-Obama 
circumvented the traditional party infrastructure with 


volunteers and small donors that were more loyal to him 
personally than to his party. In places where there was an 
entrenched Democratic machine, like Philadelphia, the 
campaign famously refused to hand out “walking around 
money,” cash payments that go to entrenched operatives and 
party loyalists in exchange for turning out the vote. 

The power of local Democratic Party organizations has 
generally been in decline for decades, and state and local 
parties haven’t always proven to be the best stewards of their 
candidates’ interests, either. Local machines rely heavily 
on volunteer labor and vary widely in quality: Some have 
been torn apart by leadership fights and scandals; others are 
still run by old power brokers who’ve clung to outmoded 
organizing strategies. Howard Dean’s turn as DNC chairman 
included a vow to revive party leadership through a “50 state 
strategy,” which didn’t succeed, and even local party leaders 
didn’t always blame Obama for circumventing them. One 
Florida Democrat whom 1 spoke with, who declined to 
be named because he is still active in local politics, said the 
Obama campaign in both 2008 and 2012 was wise to avoid 
meaningful relationships with the local Democratic executive 
committees: “Too many of them are train wrecks.” 

But it’s become increasingly unclear what the official party’s 
role should be at any level now that digital organizing has 
allowed individual candidates, and increasingly outside groups, 
to access voters directly. Party building has become even more 
uncertain since the Supreme Court’s Citizens United decision, 
which allowed corporations and unions to spend unlimited 
amounts on ads and other expenditures, further diminishing 
the role of political parties. In fact, entities like super PACs are 
legally barred from coordinating directly with candidates and 
the campaigns. “You don’t have to go to the political parties 
anymore-you can pack your tent within any camp,” said Donna 
Brazile, a veteran political strategist and DNC vice chair. 

So while Obama may have, to an extent, reinvented 
campaigning, bringing together a new coalition that delivered 
the biggest Democratic presidential victory in decades, he 
didn’t reinvent the Democratic Party. Instead, he created an 
independent campaign structure that could win elections 
by driving the strategy, fundraising, and organizing itself. 

In 2012, he did integrate the state parties into his campaign 
and directed some of his funds through them. Ultimately, 
though, it was still Obama in control, not the party. 

The Republican National Committee, in contrast, played a 
central role-much criticized in campaign autopsies-in 
organizing for both John McCain and Mitt Romney. But what 
seemed to be a wealcness in presidential strategy has turned 
out to be a strength in the off years. “When a party holds 
the White House, the opposing party often gets smarter and 
better about doing things in terms of developing a bench 
and focusing more on the local level and state level,” said 
Liz Mair, a Republican strategist and former RNC staffer. 

Republicans, meanwhile, haven’t discounted the threat that 
the new Democratic coalition poses to their long-term political 
prospects. In Florida and elsewhere. Republicans have 
increased their share of the white vote, which has given them a 
particular edge in the midterms when younger and minority 
voters are more likely to stay at home. But given the shrinlcing 
share of white, noncollege educated voters nationally. 
Republicans will either need to expand their share of the white 
vote even further or, more probably, win over larger numbers 
of younger and minority voters to prevail. “Doubling down on 
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white voters does not look like a very promising approach 
to restoring the White House to GOP control,” Teixeira wrote 
in a 2013 Sabato’s Crystal Ball article he co-wrote with Alan 
Abramowitz. Republicans have more of an opportunity 
in this regard than Democrats might like to believe, as racial 
categories and self-identification tend to evolve: There’s a long 
history of immigrant groups becoming assimilated into white 
America; Hispanics of today could become the Irish- or Italian- 
Americans of the past, and their political views could shift 
accordingly. ( Judis, meanwhile, recently recanted part of his 
book by arguing that Republicans could gain a lasting advantage 
by targeting middle-income voters across racial groups.) 

Obama’s senior leadership made some effort to 
institutionalize the success of his campaign by turning its 
grassroots structure into a permanent nonprofit. Organizing 
for Action-an unprecedented move for a sitting president. 
But Organizing for Action has focused on supporting 
Obama’s agenda, not electing other Democrats. “They have 
maintained their solid support of the president without 
becoming another caucus within the party-he has a separate 
apparatus out there,” Brazile said. 

Some Obama partisans have argued that the president’s 
supporters have a special affinity for him and not the party, and 
that other Democrats can and have benefited from his success. 
“I would point to the actual results of Democrats in very red 
places in 2008 and 2012. Look at how they did,” said Mitch 
Stewart, an Obama campaign veteran. But that still leaves 
Democrats with the problem of how to succeed when Obama, 
or someone similarly popular, isn’t on the top of the ticket. 

CARLOS GUILLERMO SMITH, 34, NEVER PLANNED A LIFE IN 
politics. “I really am kind of an accidental person in this 
process,” he said, reflecting on his transition from a 
supervolunteer to his first job in the Florida statehouse. As 
with millions of others, his political awakening occurred during 
Obama’s 2008 campaign: A manager at a Men’s Wearhouse 
when he signed up to volunteer, he had never before been 
seriously involved in organized politics. Today his two-Ievel 
condo is a virtual homage to the president, covered in photos 


from the trail. A giant portrait of Obama sits at the bottom of 
his stairwell, with “DESTINY” written across the bottom. 

Unlike most Obama supporters of his generation. Smith 
became a Democratic partisan, going straight from volunteering 
for the presidential campaign to volunteering for congressional 
races and, ultimately, staff positions, “f have a very, very 
strong identification with the Democratic Party,” said Smith. 

But in the 1-4 corridor. Smith is an outlier. Many of the new 
voters are recent arrivals from Puerto Rico, who are more likely 
to be politically unaffiliated. “We’ve grown so fast so quickly- 
we don’t have a long history of well-established Hispanic 
community organizations,” said Jose Fernandez, former chief 
of staff to Orlando’s mayor. Plasencia and Bob Cortes-another 
Republican newcomer to the state legislature-prevailed in 
2014, despite being outspent by the Democratic opposition in 
Orange County, because they focused on Spanish-Ianguage 
media and community outreach. In their campaigns, both 
made a point to attend the Orlando Puerto Rican parade, which 
was organized by Plasencia’s father, a Cuban-American event 
producer. According to the state Republican party, it was the 
first time in six years that someone representing the Florida 
GOP had shown up. 

The Saunders upset was a personal loss for Smith as well: He 
was Saunders’s chief of staff in the statehouse. “People were 
sharpening the pitchforks to come after me, blaming the party 
leadership for some of these failures,” Smith, now chair of the 
Orange County Democrats, recalled. He defended the local 
party’s role in 2014, arguing that local activists came out to help 
knock on doors for Saunders, even as the statewide leaders 
focused elsewhere. Now he’s looking to recruit more Hispanic 
candidates to reclaim the seats lost to Republicans in the 
midterms, and after Plasencia recently opted to run in a more 
GOP-leaning district. Smith declared his own candidacy in his 
old boss’s 49th district. “When your job is to recruit people to 
run for office, sometimes you look in the mirror, and you don’t 
have to go too far,” he said. 

Down-ballot losses can have a negative impact up the chain as 
well. When state and local-level candidates lose, it cuts off the 
supply of new talent for higher office, leaving the national party 
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with a short list of old, familiar faces. That process left Florida 
Democrats with Charlie Crist, the former governor who went 
from Republican to Independent to Democrat, as their 2014 
gubernatorial candidate, in large part because no one else who 
was willing to run was remotely viable. “After Charlie, what? 
After Charlie, who’s their great hope? If they don’t win with 
Charlie Crist, it has to be stunt casting because their bench is so 
weak,” GOP strategist Rick Wilson joked last year in an 
interview with NPR affiliate WUSF. ft wasn’t just a partisan jab: 
Crist, who lacked, to put it mildly, strong ties to the party, lost 
to Republican incumbent Rick Scott, one of the least popular 
governors in the country. 

That disparity is on display in Florida’s 2016 open-seat Senate 
race, which is open only because its current holder, Marco 
Rubio, emerged as one of the top contenders for president and 
is not running for re-election. The Democratic frontrunner is, 
like Crist, another GOP refugee: Patrick Murphy, who until 2011 
was a registered Republican, but was elected to Congress as 
a Democrat in 2012. The party’s paucity of formidable statewide 
candidates “didn’t happen overnight,” said Scott Arceneaux, 

"You don't have to go 
to the political parties 
anymore— you can 
pack your tent within 
any camp," said DNC 
vice chair Donna Brazile. 

executive director of the Florida Democratic Party, pointing out 
that Republicans have controlled the statehouse for nearly 
20 years. “You got a whole generation of folks who weren’t locally 
elected to office . . . the result is that our bench is a lot shorter 
than theirs.” The problem is evident at the presidential level as 
well: Hillary Clinton faces thin opposition while the Republican 
field is so crowded that TV networks have to limit the number 
who will participate in the main debates to ten. The function of 
any party, Joe Trippi told me, is to develop winning candidates. 
“Go local, go small, put a lot of energy into recruiting and finding 
people,” Trippi said. “Because later on, they are the people who 
are going to be able to get $20 million contributed online.” 

As an example, Florida Democrats point to first-term 
Representative Gwen Graham, who was one of only two House 
Democrats in the country to unseat a Republican incumbent 
in 2014. The daughter of Bob Graham, who is still popular in 
Florida as a former senator and governor, she won by running 
as a moderate who could connect with the white Southern 
voters of Florida’s Panhandle and frequently invoked her 
father’s legacy. Or, as Smith put it to me, “Recruit candidates 
that look like their district.” 

In central Florida that means finding Hispanic candidates to 
run. When Clifford Davy and Michelle Stile, two local 
Democratic activists, took over the Young Democrats in Orange 
County this past March, they realized how weak the political 
infrastructure had become. “There wasn’t an actual structure at 
all,” Davy told me. And there easily could be: Orange County is 


home to the University of Central Florida (UCF) and Valencia 
College, one of Florida’s largest community colleges, which 
have a combined enrollment of 120,000 students. Minorities 
make up more than 40 percent of UCF’s student body and 
60 percent of Valencia’s. Large schools such as these can be a 
major resource for future Democratic voters, volunteers, 
staffers, and candidates. Obama’s campaigns tapped into these 
pools of enthusiastic young people, but local Democrats 
have not, Davy told me. “We didn’t have any chapters at these 
large institutions,” he said. There is a Young Democrats group 
at UCF, but participation remains negligible. “UCF is, what, 
like, 60,000 kids?” said Davy. Stiles nodded: “And we’ve got ten 
people who show up.” 

The ultimate hope of any of these groups is to build 
relationships with voters that don’t rely on the charisma of an 
individual candidate. That’s what the old political machines used 
to do: Organize the base, even when the national spotlight was 
elsewhere. Such organizing efforts are particularly important in 
places like central Florida, which has a high concentration of 
voters with no longstanding ties to either party and who aren’t 
used to voting as often. Puerto Rico holds general elections 
only once every four years, and participation rates are 
extraordinarily high. Puerto Ricans in U.S. elections, however, 
tend not to turnout in such large numbers. Osceola County, just 
south of Orlando, had the third-lowest voter turnout in the 
state in 2014; Orange County was the fourth-lowest. No one is 
calling for a return to the old patronage model, but something- 
anything-has to replace it if Democrats want to perform in 
elections as the demographic trends suggest they should. 

For activists like Davy and Stile, who have both organized for 
Obama, it’s about relationships on the ground. “The basis of 
organizing is creating a personal connection with someone you 
want to reach,” Davy said. Treat voters as individuals: Make 
sure that neighbors canvass their own blocks, for example, or 
identify targets using data that are more finely grained than 
just membership in a demographic group. “The Democrats go 
after minorities, but sometimes they’re not as sensitive to 
the individuality of the minority community,” said Davy, who is 
African American. “People don’t take the time, and they don’t 
spend any money to find out what Cliff wants, how he feels- 
everything about me. They’re more like, ‘He looks this way, 
he’s probably going to vote this way, so move it along, put him 
in a big bunch with everybody else.’” 

That way of thinking is more in keeping with public 
relations campaigns than grassroots ones. Democratic Party 
committees, said Obama campaign veteran Schale, “have 
become communications machines, and they’ve gotten away 
from being organizing machines.” Democrats have suffered 
from the decline of their most reliable organized ally, labor 
unions, and the newer movement activism that has recently 
animated progressives-Occupy Wall Street and Black Lives 
Matter-has not filled the vacuum. The Tea Party movement, 
by contrast, has found ways to focus its anti-government 
message on state and local elections-so much so that it has 
essentially been subsumed by the Republican Party, which 
has maintained steady support from old-line stalwarts like 
Chambers of Commerce and religious organizations. 

The modern Democratic Party has long prided itself on 
being a big tent that can include competing interests and 
priorities. What’s striking is that the party’s struggle to 
organize is happening at a time when Democrats are actually 
more ideologically unified than they have been in decades. 
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in part because the down-ballot losses have pushed out more 
centrist members. I spoke with a Democratic activist named 
Patty Duffy at an event held just outside Orlando by Equality 
Florida, the lgbt rights organization that Smith works for. She 
told me she was overjoyed when the state’s gay marriage ban 
was defeated in January; she married her partner in a beach 
ceremony a few months later. She worried, however, about 
whether Democrats will ever care as much about organizing as 
a party as much as they do about their individual causes. “We’re 
all in different directions,” Duffy said, sitting next to her wife. 
“Who can we get to bring us together?” 

AFTER THE 2014 ELECTIONS, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
leadership launched a flurry of task forces and commissions, 
designed to rebuild the party and analyze, in the words of 
one report, “the devastating losses at all levels of government” 
that it had suffered since 2008. The party has made new 
promises to organize and invest down-ballot: A DNC task 
force recommended “working with state parties to build 
partnership agreements that include training, evaluation, 
metrics, and incentives,” as well as creating a “three-cycle” 
plan to focus on redistricting. Likewise, the Democratic 
Legislative Campaign Committee committed $70 million to 
a redistricting program called “Advantage 2020,” with its 
main strategy being to win statehouse races in the lead-up to 
the next reapportionment. 

Wasserman Schultz denied, however, that these initiatives 
mean the DNC has neglected state parties, calling the latest 
efforts “an enhancement to our ongoing commitment to 
the 50 State Strategy” that began under Dean. She said that 
more down-ballot races will have access to the data-driven 
tools that powered Obama’s campaigns. “I would dispute the 
notion that we aren’t building on the amazing organization 
we have had in the past two presidential years.” 

She deflects blame for the decrease in turnout to Republicans. 
“Part of the reason that voting by certain constituencies 
who are traditionally Democratic-leaning-including Hispanics, 
younger voters, women, and people of color-has been 
depressed is because they have been specifically targeted by 
Republican attacks on voting,” she said. “Policies such as 
restrictive voter ID laws disproportionately hurt these groups 
and make it harder for them to vote.” 

Outside donors on the left have also finally begun to pay 
attention to the party’s down-ballot woes-and the threat of 
major Republican outside spending on the state and local level. 
Democracy Alliance, a network of wealthy liberal donors, 
committed in April to raise more than $150 million over five 
years to strengthen Democrats on the state level. But their 
plan-“2020 Vision”-will give support to groups that focus on 
specific policy issues, like inequality or climate change. So it’s 
unclear how much will directly go to funding state legislative 
races-or, that is, to actually electing Democrats. 

But the DNC hasn’t yet released its full autopsy report from the 
2014 election, while the next presidential race is already looming. 
And that’s part of the problem. “The DNC has so much pressure 
put upon it to be where all the money is raised, and all the 
resources go to the presidential candidates and the presidential 
campaigns and state parties during presidential campaigns; it’s 
been really tough for them to look beyond four year cycles,” said 
Maria Cardona, a Democratic political strategist. 

Democrats see an opportunity, however, for Hillary Clinton to 
bring the two together. Clinton’s greatest strength as a 


candidate-and her greatest weakness-is that she is the face of 
the Democratic establishment, a consummate political insider 
whose base resides within the party in a way Obama’s never 
did. “Hillary is all about building up the Democratic Party,” 
Susan Johnson, a Clinton organizer in Virginia, told a roomful of 
supporters at a gathering in May. “What she wants to do is to 
make sure that all our local candidates get elected.” 

One way that she’s making that happen is by helping them fill 
their own coffers. At her first campaign stop in Virginia, Clinton 
is scheduled to headline the Jefferson-Jackson dinner-the state 
party’s big annual fundraiser; she’s making similar visits in 
Iowa, New Hampshire, and Arkansas. Obama attended some of 
the same events during the 2008 primaries, when he was 
competing with Clinton for Democratic support. But given 
Clinton’s huge lead in this cycle’s Democratic Party, the 
emphasis has shifted: Outside of the earliest primary states, it’s 
less about what she can get from state Democrats than what 
they hope to get from her. “Hillary Clinton is committed to 
strengthening Democratic Parties and helping them win 
elections across the board this year and beyond,” said Tyrone 
Gayle, a campaign spokesman. 

Obama made similar promises after he had secured the 
nomination. “We’re building lasting infrastructure which will 
not only help us win in November but build the progressive 
movement for years to come,” he said in the lead-up to the 
2008 election. State and local party committees are betting 
they’ll play a more central role this time around. But the 
ultimate priority of any presidential campaign will always be 
on winning the White House. “We didn’t have time to train 
up a [Democratic executive committee] chair that thought 
we should be doing 27 kinds of buttons to give out at county 
fairs,” said Schale. “It’s not really the job of the presidential 
campaign to strengthen local parties-that’s the job of the 
state party.” 

That’s why some state Democrats are already thinking ahead 
to 2018. The Ohio Democratic Party has embraced what it’s 
dubbed a “1618 strategy” to avoid another boom-bust cycle 
after the presidential election by getting supporters to think 
about the next midterm election while also gearing up for 2016. 
The Florida Democratic Party has unveiled a similar plan, one 
that will train and develop candidates for local races, as well as 
integrate activists more closely into the party. 

During my time in Florida, I met a group of Hispanic men 
and women who were taking classes in medical billing at 
a vocational school. None of them strongly self-identified as 
Democrats, although listening to their political views-disdain 
for Rick Scott, a desire for strong labor laws to protect 
workers-they sounded like low-hanging fruit for party 
outreach. I asked them if they could name a local Democrat 
who they thought had done something good for central 
Florida. At first they couldn’t. 

“What’s his name-the mayor in Orlando?” one of the women 
finally said, but her classmates were unable to come up with a 
name. 

“Siri, who’s the mayor of Orlando?” one of them asked her 
iPhone. 

No response. 

“Who’s the mayor of Orlando, Florida?” she repeated. The 
results came up on the screen a few seconds later. “Dyer,” one 
of the women said. “Buddy Dyer.” He’s a Democrat. • 


SuzyKhimm is a senior editor at THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
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DADDY 

NEAREST 

THE UGLY AND 
BEAUTIFUL LIVES 
OF SWEDEN’S 
STAY-AT-HOME DADS. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHAN BAVMAN 


Sweden offers one of the most generous parental 
leave policies in the world: 480 days of paid time 
off shared between the parents. To quaiify, 60 of 
those days must be taken by the father; starting 
next year, that number will rise to 90. Parents 
even get an "equaiity bonus" if the mother and 
father spend equal time away from work. But 
Swedish photographer Johan Bavman found a 
dearth of resources for new fathers who, iike him, 
wanted to take advantage of these encouraging 
policies. "I hope my project can plant a seed for 
dads in Sweden," Bavman said, "to think of what 
it would mean for yourself, your child, and for 
your relationship to stay home with your infant 
for a iong period of time." 


(Far left) Graphic designer and illustrator Nils 
Jarlsbo, 33, with baby Bibi and three-year-old Doris. 
"Getting paid to be with my child is one of our 
civilization's highest peaks. It is challenging to be at 
home, often with the result of ruined sleep." 


(Left) Johan Ekengard, a 38-year-old product 
developer at Sandvik, shares equal parental leave 
with his partner for their three children. "The 
financial loss that goes with my parental leave is 
worth every krona." 


/ 


“YOU HAVE TO EXPERIENCE 
PARENTAL LEAVE TO UNDERSTAND 
WHAT YOU LOSE BEFORE 
YOU DECIDE TO WORK INSTEAD.” 




(Above): Samad Kohigoltapeh, 32, with 
one-week-old twins Parisa and Leia. "I had to 
argue with my partner to get my months with 
the children, but I think it is important for them 
to have a present father early on in their lives." 


(Left): Ola Larsson, 41, is on leave for eight 
months with his son Gustav. "You almost have 
to experience parental leave to understand 
what you lose before you decide to work instead." 



Infrastructure consultant Urban Nordh, 33, is 
on leave for ten months with his son, Holger. 
"My wife and I try to be as equal as possible in 
our everyday life." 




Ikea product developer Tjeerd van Waijenburg, 34, is 
on leave with his son, Tim, for nine months. "It is a 
shame that more dads do not see the advantages of the 
egalitarian system promoted by the Swedish state." 
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Confessions of a Catholic Novelist 

When water, bread, and blood aren't just water, bread, and blood. By william Giraidi 



IT’S NOT ALTOGETHER EASY BEING A 
Catholic, and it’s immeasurably harder be- 
ing a novelist, so you might imagine the 
myriad conundrums of being both. The 
French critic Charles Du Bos, writing about 
novelist Francois Mauriac in 1933, dubbed 
this le probleme du romander catholique- 
the problem of the Catholic novelist. And 
what a whopping problem it remains. 

In his 1984 essay “How to Be an Ameri- 
can Novelist in Spite of Being Southern and 
Catholic,” Walker Percy writes of when his 
publisher requested that he cut the subtitle 
of his novel Love in the Ruins (1971) because 
it contained the term “Bad Catholic”-“the 
suggestion being,” says Percy, “that the 
word ‘Catholic,’ even ‘Bad Catholic,’ might 
put people off.” Percy was irked by this for 
the very simple and truthful reason that be- 
ing a Catholic writer is not “dishonorable,” 
but when we brand a novel “Catholic,” Per- 
cy writes, that brand “entails a tighter and 
more inclusive semantic bonding” than if 
the novel were branded “Protestant.” 

What would a strictly Protestant novel 
look like? One can comprehend fiction 
with a Calvinist bent-you see the Calvinist 
vision of sin in Melville and Hawthome-but 
how about a thoroughly Episcopalian or 


Presbyterian novel? Those mild-mannered, 
watered-down denominations tend not to 
warp the artistic protocol of imaginative 
writers. In multiple regions across this land, 
and in the Northeast especially, “Protestant” 
equals “wasp,” which rather conveniently 
equals “American”-Updike and Cheever 
are nothing if not unerringly, unflinching- 
ly American. If a novel were packaged as 
“evangelical,” you’d ready yourself for the 
eschatological dross of the Left Behind se- 
ries, those abominations with the palsied 
prose and subliterate grasp of Christian tra- 
dition. “Catholic” is not “evangelical,” no, 
but regarding tags for novelists, it’s not far 
off-the hocus-pocus and peacock plumage 
are tough to hide. 

According to Percy, repulsion by a 
Catholic tag lies in “the fact that there is 
something more than ethnicity or region- 
alism involved.” That something is called 
religion, and for large swaths of American 
cultural and spiritual history, Catholicism 
has been ripe for divisiveness and suspi- 
cion. One can be a Jew sans religion, but 
what would an unbelieving Catholic look 
like? More to the point, you won’t find a 
novel by Malamud or Roth or Bellow sub- 
titled “The Advenmres of a Bad Jew,” and 
even if you did, you wouldn’t have to prep 
yourself to be preached at (revisit Roth’s 
story “The Conversion of the Jews” to see 
for yourself). 

Admit it: Catholics can be a pushy lot, 
given to unrequested advice about the state 
of your soul and the state of your sperm, 
while Jews have no personal or doctrinal in- 
terest in proselytizing-they are not inflect- 
ed by didacticism, and so they don’t care 
if you convert or not. The intellecmal and 
dialectical substance of Judaism, wed to 
the cultural and ethnical elements of Jew- 
ishness, rescue “the Jewish novelists” from 
the pigeonholed perdition into which “the 
Catholic novelists” are easily tossed. 

If you didn’t Imow how integral Catholic 
faith was to Percy’s life and thought, then 
you wouldn’t necessarily sense it from his 
first novel and masterwork. The Moviegoer 
(1961), published 14 years after he converted 


to Catholicism. Binx Bolling, a veteran of 
the Korean war and a New Orleans stock- 
broker, is about to hit 30; he’s fond of fe- 
males, money, and movies, and feels alter- 
nately taxed with a murky ennui-with a 
muted awareness of how pointless his days 
are-and with having to help his cousin Kate 
navigate her own emotional unhinging. “Ex- 
istential” is the always modish tag bandied 
about to describe the crisis of characters 
such as Binx and Kate, except that what ails 
them is much more particular, more per- 
sonally dire than what that catchall, knee- 
jerk term denotes. 

“Despair” gets nearer the mark: It’s the 
term Binx himself employs throughout his 
telling (the book’s epigraph is by Kierkeg- 
aard, who had potent effects on Percy: “The 
specific character of despair is precisely this: 
it is unaware of being despair”). Percy 
doesn’t wallop you with the doctrinal under- 
standing of “despair” (the sin of shunning 
God’s grace, the very sin for which Faustus 
is hurled hellward), and at times Binx pre- 
fers to call it “malaise,” that globetrotting 
“pain of loss” that restricts itself to no de- 
nomination, no theism: “The world is lost to 
you, the world and the people in it, and 
there remains only you and the world and 
you no more able to be in the world than 
Banquo’s ghost.” 

But peppered throughout the novel are 
indications of the partial Catholicity of 
Binx’s “search” for meaning: His mother is 
a “devout Catholic,” which, he says, “ac- 
counts for the fact that 1 am, nominally at 
least, also a Catholic,” although “not a prac- 
tical Catholic”-Binx, like Percy himself, was 
raised Presbyterian, and by “practical” he 
means both “practicing” and his difficulty 
in buying the precepts of a most impractical 
Church. His Uncle Jules, too, is “an exem- 
plary Catholic,” and for Binx, “it is hard to 
know why he takes the trouble.” At the end 
of his narration, Binx admits that the word 
“religion” is “something to be suspicious 
of.” Therein lies an element of this novel’s 
refulgent success: the expertly modulated 
disaffection of Binx’s voice, the story’s equi- 
poise of humor and spiritual entropy, its 
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refusal to traffic in leaden piety, in a novel- 
ized hodgepodge of Catholic dogma. 

Percy’s religio-artistic program devolved 
in the decades after The Moviegoer-as his 
Catholicism became more entrenched, as 
he became more fixated on penning the 
Great American Catholic Novel-and he nev- 
er again composed a book as good as his 
first. In “How to Be an American Novelist in 
Spite of Being Southern and Catholic,” you’ll 
find proof of what went wrong for him: 

From a Catholic perspective at least, 
Christianity is a belief inherently congenial 
to the vocation of the novelist in a way 
in which, say. Buddhism, Marxism, 
Freudianism, behaviorism, is not. To say 
so offends the conventional wisdom that 
dogma constrains the freedom of the 
artist. The word "dogma" of course has 
gotten to be a swear word and is used 
pejoratively. Whereas what it signifies, 
of course, is simply belief in the central 
Christian mysteries; for example, the 
Incarnation. In this sense, dogma is a 
guarantee of the mystery of human 
existence and for the novelist ... a warrant 
to explore the mystery. 

You can count the logic problems in that 
passage. (Buddhism and Marxism and the 
others quite naturally come equipped with 
their own breed of dogmas, for one.) But 
most erroneous is the assumption that a 
novelist requires a dogma such as the Incar- 
nation as “a warrant” to probe the enigmas 
of human living. Why not just probe 
them? You don’t need a monotheistic 
guarantee of mystery: Your fellow hu- 
mans will furnish it for you every day, 
don’t worry. 

When you consider that Percy was 
only a teen when his parents were 
Idlled-his father by suicide, his mother 
by car wreck-and that as a young doc- 
tor, he himself nearly died of mbercu- 
losis, you’d think he would have had 
plenty of novelistic sturm und drang, 
ample fuel for his fiction, outside the 
dogma of Catholic faith. The truth is 
that by “Catholic” Percy appears to 
mean something much more encompassing 
than what the rest of us mean. Referring to 
Flannery O’Connor in his essay “A Cranky 
Novelist Reflects on the Church,” Percy con- 
tends that “the truly Catholic writer knows” 
that “it is only through the particularities of 
place, time, and history . . . that the writer 


achieves his art.” Why it would take a “tru- 
ly Catholic writer” to figure out what good 
writers have always known-E.B. White ad- 
vised: “Don’t write about Man, write about 
a man”-is a tad baffling. 

But another of Percy’s suggestions is 
worth an underscore: A novel fails if it at- 
tains no more than another played-out 
simulacrum of reality, another yawningly 
obedient take on “the way we live now,” if 
it doesn’t attempt some stab at the sacred 
or sublime. Recourse to dogma, however, 
is precisely how a genuinely Catholic novel 
would falter-this is what Howard Nemerov 
means when he writes: “Art, by vision and 
not by dogma, patiently and repeatedly of- 
fers the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen.” By virtue of its 
age and pageantry and rimals, its parading 
of abracadabra and the supernamral, Ca- 
tholicism is through and through a denom- 
ination of dogma. 

The linguistic and narrative maneuvers 
of the Catholic novelist have at-hand expla- 
nations, ready-made motives, and so his 
characters tend to be denuded of complete 
and unique individual agency, of their own 
necessarily individual will. For the truly 
Catholic novel, there’s only one way to read 
it: the Catholic way. And any novel that can 
be read only one way isn’t a novel at all but 
an advertisement-or, worse, agitprop. If 
you want to know the aim of the avowedly 
Catholic novelist, the aim of his characters, 
of his storytelling sensibility, check in with 
the Gospels, the sacraments, the papacy. 


the Holy Ghost, the liturgy, the Mass. The 
Catholic novelist must, by definition, come 
to the novel with his epistemology embed- 
ded like a tick, his ontology fully explicable 
by deference to his faith. (This is connect- 
ed to what I.A. Richards and A.C. Bradley 
argued: that as long as redemption through 


Christ is possible, there can be no such 
thing as a Christian tragedy.) Inside a Catho- 
lic novel, water, bread, and blood can never 
be just water, bread, and blood, and that’s a 
damning disadvantage for any writer. 

I FEEL ALL THIS RATHER MORE ACUTELY 
than I’d like. After my first novel appeared 
in 2011, the late D.G. Myers, a neocon in- 
tellectual, Orthodox Jew, and literary critic 
with formidable opinions, began writing 
about it in the pages of Commentary maga- 
zine. It’s true that the narrator of that novel 
once refers to himself as a lapsed Catholic, 
and at one point engages in a nonsense di- 
alogue with his boyhood priest-the book is 
a comedy-but that, for me, was the extent 
of the novel’s Catholicity. Myers, however, 
detected a Catholic program in the very 
plinths and joists of the novel’s architec- 
ture, in the very wiring of the narrative sen- 
sibility. By the time my second novel was 
released in 2014, he had been referring to 
me as a Catholic novelist for three years. 
We’d developed a tender camaraderie of 
opposites, and in one email, in which he 
rightly referred to me as “a cradle Catholic,” 
he wrote: “You’ll never be able to shake off 
the early dousing in the language of the 
Church. It cracked your voice for good.” 

When the first book landed on a list 
of Catholic novels worth reading, when 
the second book received attention from 
religious-minded critics at venues such 
as Commonweal and First Things, when a 
priest wrote to ask permission to adapt the 


novel into a play, when I began receiving 
invitations to speak at Catholic conferences 
and to write for Catholic magazines, I felt 
an uptick in those tremors of ambivalence 
Td been having since Myers had sallied into 
my life. On the one hand, the American 
novelist feels tremendous appreciation for 


After my eighteenth birthday, 
i saw that Aquinas was no match 
for Nietzsche, then Augustine 
lost by knockout to Hume. 



EVERETT COLLECTION INC/ALAMY 



any attention at all, and when that attention 
gives off a sophisticated sheen, the novelist 
feels much more than mere appreciation: 
He feels something aldn to a blessing. 

On the other hand, I haven’t been a be- 
lieving Catholic in over 20 years. Sometime 
after my eighteenth birthday, I saw that 
Aquinas was no match for Nietzsche, and 
then Augustine lost by knockout to Hume. 
Orwell, in an unfinished essay on Waugh, 
hopped right to the point when he said 
that “one cannot really be Catholic and 
grown up.” My guess is that at the idealistic 
age of 18, 1 was rather concerned with be- 
ing all grown up, with putting away those 
childish things. (Corinthians: “When I be- 
came a man, I put away childish things.”) 
So as grateful as I was for the percipient 
views of religious-minded critics such as 
Myers, I felt something of a fraud, as well as 
something of a challenge-not only to clari- 
fy to myself the ways in which my Catholic 
past might overtly and covertly surge inside 
my fiction, but to declare or dismiss my fi- 
delity to the Church. 

No honest, self-aware novelist denies 
the unconscious mechanisms at work and 
play in his composition, or attempts to 
refute the insistent facts of his past, facts 
that heave and breathe in his sentences, 
in his apprehensions of art and life. Like 
my Catholic youth, both of my books are 
flesh-obsessed, preoccupied with mythos 
and monsters, sin and redemption, afflic- 
tion and deliverance. Every writer, after all, 
mobilizes his personal history in the unfurl- 
ing of his imagination. I would concede to 
being a cultured Catholic-I recognize the af- 
tershocks of Catholicism on certain avenues 
of my worldview, on my conception of the 
dramatic, and acknowledge my enormous 
debt to Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, to 
Misters Chesterton and Waugh and Greene, 
to Dr. Percy and Ms. Flannery O’Connor- 
but is one really to be cubicled as a “Catho- 
lic novelist” because one brooked a Catholic 
boyhood and parochial education, because 
one was warped in all the right ways by 
writers who were Catholic? 

Here’s what I know with an almost reli- 
gious surety: to be tagged a Catholic novel- 
ist is to be ta^ed a failed novelist. 

IN IMAGINATIVE UTERATURE, THE ARTISTIC 
sublime is a revelation of language, the 
torque of style, the moral reckoning inher- 
ent in style, and won’t be achieved through 
the regurgitated axioms of any particular 
religion or ideology. The novelist is of no 


party. To annex Wilde’s opinion of the art- 
ist, the novelist must be loyal only to the 
imperial grasp of his own imagination, the 
linguistic rendering of that imagination. Ev- 
erything that happens in a novel happens 
on the level of language-you are continu- 
ally confronted with this truth in Sterne, 
in James, in Joyce, in Nabokov, in Bellow. 
The novelist must maneuver by subter- 
fuge or else he risks the bloviations of the 
ideologue. Faith happens in those occult 
corners of the self, and mystery-one of 
O’Connor’s favorite concepts-happens as 
an outcrop of imaginative yearning. 

O’Connor remains the ideal illustration 
of how a Catholic who tells stories does 
not ipso facto become a Catholic story- 
teller. Again and again one is staggered 
by her alien abilities, her empyreal genius 
couched in that local strut through dirt and 
blood, her faith always hidden, even when 
she’s most vociferously expressing it. The 
fiction writer wears no vestments, and in 
her best stories and two novels, this is how 


O’Connor excels, as a kind of anti-preacher 
of her quaking faith. Not only does her 
writer’s hand never partake of piety and 
homily, but it is outright raking in its crit- 
icism of indoctrination, of inherited formu- 
lations and blind believing, of ovine and 
backwoods behavior. Catholics and Pente- 
costals, agnostics and atheists, the sacred 
and the profane alike scamper through her 
devil’s world, and she reserves her harsh- 
est reproof for those like the preacher and 
the babysitter in her story “The River”: the 
Pharisaical and sanctimonious, those pol- 
luting proselytizers and vile converters. 

O’Connor’s characters have a mostly 
qualmless companionship with their own 
worldviews: They strug^e not chiefly against 
their own selves but against the Other, and 
for the storyteller thaTs the wiser route be- 
cause it can be demonstrated, dramatized. 
The darldy interior and private hush of faith 
does not make it a good contender for com- 
pelling fiction, and one has to be in posses- 
sion of uncommon gifts in order to pull it 
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off. (Samuel Butler succeeds in The Way of 
All Flesh, as does Marilynne Robinson in Gil- 
ead.) O’Connor’s fiction doesn’t care about 
the dubiety of faith: Clueless or righteous, 
her people generally have things figured out 
for themselves and don’t much bother with 
the nuisance of self-doubt. 

In her cosmos, reality oscillates from 
malediction to malefaction, and the post- 
lapsarian horror occurs when opposites 
clash, when the disciple of one conviction 
meets the disciple of another. The confron- 
tation with Christ is both inevitable and 
impossible; people brutally ruin themselves 
and their neighbors in pursuit of what they 
do and do not believe, trying to attain two 
incompatibles: judgment of others and 
grace from God. “The world is almost rot- 
ten,” says the scheming Tom Shiftlet in the 


short story “The Life You Save May Be Your 
Own,” and with that “almost” he’s being a 
touch disingenuous-he knows the world 
is rotten to the bone because he helped to 
make it that way. 

The Catholic O’Connor, in other words, 
has no Catholic agenda when she sits at the 
campfire to tell her story-across her singu- 
lar canon all is chaos in search of grace, all 
is enigma unveiled but unsolved, and no 
credo is a clear victor. In her essay “The 
Church and the Fiction Writer,” she asserts 
that the novelist’s “first concern will be the 
necessities that present themselves in the 
work,” not in the doctrine of her religion. 
And in her essay “Catholic Novelists and 
Their Readers,” she has this memorable bit 
every believing writer should tape to her 
desk: “When the Catholic novelist closes his 


Graham Greene, on the French Riviera. 


own eyes and tries to see with the eyes of 
the Church, the result is another addition to 
that large body of pious trash for which we 
have so long been famous.” 

LOOK AT GRAHAM GREENE’S THE END OF 
the Affair and you see what botching oc- 
curs when an author becomes determined 
to compose a Catholic novel. Married to a 
humdrum civil servant unmtored in the art 
of the bedroom, Sarah Miles falls in love 
with the novelist Maurice Bendrix. When 
Maurice is knocked unconscious during the 
Blitz, Sarah finds him flattened beneath a 
door, thinks him dead, and pushes out a 
promise to the Christian God: “Let him be 
alive and I will believe ... I’ll do anything 
if you’ll make him alive ... I’ll give him up 
for ever, only let him be alive.” Bendrix, of 
course, is alive, and now Sarah must tor- 
ture herself and him so that she can adhere 
to what everyone knows was a meaningless 
promise made in terror. How Sarah comes 
by a God in whom she never previously 
believed is one of Greene’s clanging falsities 
here. She succeeds first in willing herself to 
believe- “I’ve caught belief like a disease,” 
she says, except that Greene knew that be- 
lief doesn’t work that way-and then she 
succeeds in welcoming the moral coordi- 
nates of the Christian God and the revealed 
truth of the Church. Greene, remember, 
was not a “cradle Catholic”: He converted 
in 1926 while courting the Catholic woman 
who would become his wife. 

In The End of the Affair, Greene’s storytell- 
ing is so customarily smooth, his prose so 
silken, his sentences landing with such deci- 
sion, that you almost don’t catch yourself 
mumbling nonsense when Sarah pries her- 
self away from Bendrix or when, after her 
martyred death, she angelically intervenes 
in the lives of those she loiew. She repeat- 
edly calls herself “a phoney and a fake,” 
and you get the feeling after a while that 
Greene is unconsciously referring to his 
own motives in this narrative. More than 
his other novels massaged by rellgion- 
Brighton Rock, The Fleart of the Matter, The 
Power and the Glory-The End of the Affair is 
Greene’s unambiguous enactment of Catho- 
lic belief. It met with Waugh’s approval and 
that should tell you something. (Three years 
earlier Waugh had criticized the suicide of 
the protagonist in The Fleart of the Matter- 
“a book which only a Catholic could write 
and only a Catholic can understand”-as 
“mad blasphemy.”) 
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A doe replaces Iphigenia on the sacrificial altar 

By Robyn Schiff 


There was a need 

to be weak and I met 

it. I appeared in the confusion 

between strength and 

surrender, as if out of nowhere, 

that's the illusion. 

I was reared 

ruminating 

in a thicket of 

sorrow with a beautiful 

string of drool 

hanging out the side of my 

mother like a loose 

phosphorescent 

tether. 

How will I know 
what to do, I wondered. 

No one does, my mouth said. 
Don't touch me. I want to stand, 
for once, on the bed 
and flip the switch on the fan 
that reverses the direction of 


the blades myself 
while the fan is moving. 

It is a small switch, and I have a 
small hand from which 
an insignificant wind 
is swinging in 
the other direction now. 

I feel like a girl in heaven, 
but I am a beast in a clearing. 

I passed out 
as the wind picked up 
and in the bay 
as the tide 
came in, 

what a blow to mankind, 
an automatic wind 
to war, toward 
war, untoward 
toward war 
took my breath 
away with it. 


Robyn Schiff 's third collection of poetry is forthcoming from Penguin in 2016. 
She co-edits Canarium Books. 


As any novelist knows, his characters can 
be a surly, seditious bunch who rather en- 
joy thwarting his intentions for them, and 
the wise novelist will let them revolt. But 
when a novelist summons and enacts his 
religious faith, he robs his characters of 
their free will, of their own capacity to be 
alive, to morph or evolve in whatever direc- 
tion is truest. Feeling bullied by a God who 
probably doesn’t exist but who nevertheless 
has torpedoed his affair with Sarah, Bendrix 
here refers both to himself and to his own 
fictional creations: “We have to be pushed 
around. We have the obstinacy of nonex- 
istence. We are inextricably bound to the 
plot, and wearily God forces us here and 
there according to His intentions.” Substitute 
“Greene” for “God” in that passage and you 
see how the author suspects himself: A nov- 
elist creates just as God is Creator. It’s not 
in Sarah’s character-not her history, not her 
agency-to end her passionate communion 
with Bendrix, the only genuine love she’s 
ever known, and then convert to Catholi- 
cism. And let’s never mind the absurdity of 
those final slapdash pages, Sarah’s becom- 
ing a martyr and saint and seraph. Greene 
might mobilize his usual skill in forcing her 
through these permutations, but it’s still 
force. When Edith Sitwell said to Greene, 
“What a great priest you would have made,” 
you take her meaning. 

In an essay on Mauriac, Greene writes 
that a novel must put forth “another world 
against which the actions of the characters 
are thrown into relief,” and I have no quar- 
rel with that. You want the tension and the 
tremble that can happen when faith infil- 
trates fiction. But let it be achieved as Percy 
achieves it in The Moviegoer, as O’Connor 
achieves it everywhere in her work, as 
Greene achieves it in his finest novel. The 
Quiet American: The religious elements ar- 
en’t obnoxiously grafted onto the narrative 
but emerge intrinsically from the circum- 
stances of the characters. Writing about 
Maugham, Greene suggested that art is “a 
function of the religious mind,” which is 
entirely accurate but also entirely different 
from being the function of religion, regard- 
less of how many masterworks were fired 
in the hearth of piety and praise. A novel 
should indeed be a groping after some 
form of the metaphysical, a benediction to 
unseen powers, the upholding of the myste- 
rium tremendum, those insistent inldings of 
the numinous. 

But a novel should not be a tract, an 
apologia, dogmatism attached like strings 


to the limbs of characters; it should not 
seek to convert or persuade or indoctri- 
nate. And when we tag a writer “a Cath- 
olic novelist,” we attribute to him the 
agenda of the Catholic, and not the aim 
of the novelist. You can try to reconcile 
the agenda of the one with the aim of 
the other-Mauriac grappled consistently 
with this reconciliation, as did O’Connor 
and Greene himself-but it’s a fraught en- 
terprise: Blake’s “mind-forged manacles” 
become faith-forged manacles when the 
purely imaginative and linguistic motive 
of the novelist is sullied by the believer’s 
allegiance to Catholicism. That’s the pinch: 
Catholics already have the truth, whereas 
novelists write novels in part because they 
don’t. The Church has all the righteous an- 
swers; a novel is after the right questions. 
“We Catholics,” wrote O’Connor, “are very 
much given to the Instant Answer. Fiction 
doesn’t have any.” 

IF MY BEING A CATHOLIC MUST BE 
predicated on the belief that the God of the 
Israelites decided to inseminate a peasant 
woman in the Levant in order to birth a 
human sacrifice who would rise from the 


dead and redeem the world, and whose 
resurrection would then inspire an apostol- 
ic company who could interpret the sacred 
while taking my money and demanding 
my servimde, then you’ll forgive me, but I 
can’t call myself a Catholic. In Memories of 
a Catholic Girlhood, Mary McCarthy admits: 
“I am not sorry to have been a Catholic”- 
“this sensuous life,” she calls it, and like 
Percy and O’Connor she speaks of “the 
sense of mystery and wonder,” of how in 
certain “exalted moments of altruism the 
soul was fired with reverence.” I’d lilce to 
second that: I am not sorry to have been a 
Catholic. An upbringing in the Church has, 
I suspect and hope, outfitted me well as a 
storyteller. In his essay “The Holiness of the 
Ordinary,” Percy contends that “whatever 
else the benefits of the Catholic faith, it is of 
a particularly felicitous use to the novelist,” 
and Td like to second that, too. It gives a 
writer that dramatic itch for sin, for judg- 
ment and damnation, for the rottenness of 
the world and the holy in us all. • 


William Giraldi is a contributing editor for THE 
NEW REPUBLIC, and the author of the novels 
BUSY MONSTERS andHOLD THE DARK. 
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The Boys Are Back in Town 


We watched the Entourage movie so you don't have to. By Naomi Fry 



Adrian Grenier, Jeremy Piven, and the rest of the Entourage bros return— this time on the big screen. 



ENTOURAGE IS THE TYPE OF MOVIE IN 
which a line such as, “I may have to jerk it 
before we even get there!” is almost guar- 
anteed to be foreshadowing. Those words- 
the first in the film-are spoken by the bit 
actor Johnny Drama (Kevin Dillon) as he 
perches alongside his friends Eric (Kevin 
Connolly) and Turtle (Jerry Ferrara) aboard 
a boat off Ibiza, Spain. They are speeding 
toward a yacht on which the movie star 
Vincent Chase (Adrian Grenier) is partying 
with scores of bildni-clad girls. Drama is 
Vince’s half-brother/gofer; Eric (“E”) his best 
friend from the old neighborhood, now his 
manager; and Turtle his onetime driver, 
currently a tequila mogul. The professional 
roles these characters fill, however-and the 


particularities of the crises and triumphs 
they’ve experienced over the course of the 
eight seasons Entourage aired on HBO- 
could not matter less. The only thing that 
counts, the movie implies, is moments like 
this, an eternal present where the boys can 
share a pair of oversize binoculars, sporting 
simultaneous boners-literal, metaphorical- 
for the svelte, tan girls dancing on the yacht. 

The kind of bacchanalian spring break- 
ish scene with which Entourage, the mov- 
ie, opens was endemic to Entourage, the 
series, when it began airing in the im- 
petuous pre-recession days of 2004. The 
popular imagination in the mid-2000s was 
enthralled not just with an entity called 
“Young Hollywood”-a term that then in- 
cluded traditional entertainers as well as 
newly self-branding, reality-TV-famous rich 
kids, such as Paris Hilton and the girls on 
MTV’s The Hills-hut also with its close 
corollary, the apparatus of increasingly 
Internet-driven gossip journalism. 


It was an era of vulgar, cheerfully exagger- 
ated gender roles, in which the perennially 
thong-flashing Brimey Spears and her back- 
up dancer Kevin Federline’s ill-fated nuptials 
(celebrated two months after Entourage’s 
debut) feamred bridesmaids and grooms- 
men wearing Juicy Couture tracksuits 
whose backs were emblazoned, respec- 
tively, with “maids” and “pimps.” Spears’s 
mental breakdown was a still-unimaginable 
three years off, the financial market’s col- 
lapse four. Yes, there were a couple of wars, 
but they were far away. Life was good. 

Entourage reassured viewers that they, 
too, could be part of this dolce vita bubble. 
The joshing, loose tone of its fictional uni- 
verse, in which Vince brings over his “boys” 
from Queens to share in his newfound Hol- 
lywood fortunes, positioned its characters 
somewhere between the Rat Pack and the 
Pussy Posse-not as iconic as the former, 
but also not as gross as the latter-and was 
just tongue-in-cheek enough to make the 
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show palatable to critics. Vince’s agent, Ari 
Gold (Jeremy Piven), a rageful Jewish Napo- 
leon forever on the brink of an operatic, 
wheeling-and-dealing-induced meltdown, 
was a fan favorite. His catchphrase, “Let’s 
hug it out, bitch,” became popular not just 
with lascivious finance bros but also bespec- 
tacled, $13,000-a-year-stipend-receiving Vic- 
torian literature female grad smdents. (As I 
was at the time.) Everyone, it seemed, 
could be invited to the party. 

As the years passed, however. Entourage 
became harder to stomach, and its inclu- 
siveness less convincing. This was partly 
the fault of context. Post 2008, life mmed 
more difficult for a lot of people, and the 
happy-go-lucl<y. Teflon quality of the show’s 
protagonists, with their effortlessly achieved 
Maseratis and mansions, began to grate. 
The “bros before hos” ethos fell out of gen- 
eral vogue, as did the notion that a group 
of horny white men fucking their way 
through Hollywood was an arrangement in 
which we’d all end up the victors, no mat- 
ter our gender, race, or sexual orientation. 

This is a lesson that some of the most suc- 
cessful recent navigators of popular culture, 
too, have grasped. Nowadays, our male celeb- 
rities can still have a bro squad in tow, but 
the carousing has to come with a twist, which 
is why Dralce, for example-the half black, 
half Jewish rap superstar from Toronto, 
whose femously hangdog quality complicates 
an otherwise swaggery persona-is a genius 
worthy of his moment. Entourage, however, 
continued virtually unchanged. Years into its 
run, we could find the boys still metaphori- 
cally strutting around The Grove mall in Los 
Angeles, somewhat worse-for-wear Horatio 
Algers with Yankees caps, Ed Hardy shirts, 
and 7 For All Mankind jeans. By its 2011 fina- 
le, however, everyone seemed to understand 
that it was time to pack it up and move on. 
Vince was off to Paris to wed a British jour- 
nalist; E was planning to go to New York to 
follow his pregnant on again/off again girl- 
friend Sloan; and Ari had left the agency he 
built for Florence, to save his marriage to 
“Mrs. Ari.” As the credits rolled. Led Zeppe- 
lin’s “Going to California” played, and the 
song’s mournful lilt suggested the tmth of the 
matter: The Golden State was being aban- 
doned, the dream of a bro utopia deferred. 

BUT HERE WE ARE IN 2015, AND WE’RE 
once again on a yacht. What’s more, in the 
Entourage timeline, a mere six days have 


passed since the culminating events of the 
series took place. Vince’s quickie marriage 
didn’t work out (“I just separated from my 
wife. Give me a few hours,” he tells one of 
the hotties on the boat); E hasn’t yet made 
up with Sloan; Ari has reneged on his word 
to his wife, lured back to Hollywood by the 
promise of running a major smdio; Drama 
and Turtle are, as usual, up for anything. 

The mildly animating conflict of the mov- 
ie presents itself in Vince’s desire to star in 
and direct Art’s first movie as smdio head. 
Is he up to the challenge? And more im- 
portantly, will his boys rally around him to 
overcome the many obstacles that will arise 
along the way? That these questions require 
no answer is a given. What is more import- 
ant, from an Entourage-centric narrative 
perspective, is that the plot begins with the 
guys still fully open to the possibilities de- 
rived from sex and money, the show’s ever- 
green catalyzers. The problem is that, as 
Drake taught us, nothing was (or could, or 
should be) the same. What we’re seeing in 
the movie-and this is about as contempo- 
rary as it gets-is a portrait of men in crisis. 
While it’s true that Johnny Drama has al- 
ways been the butt of Entourage’s jokes, his 
oversize bravado rendering him the fool-to 
better highlight the more staid, but still al- 
pha, manliness of Vince and E-this time 
around the handsome but anodyne Vince 
barely registers, while the other main male 
characters are, to a greater or lesser extent, 
messes, and not very smart ones at that. 

Drama ends up the victim of a revenge 
pom plot after an ill-fated encounter with a 
sexting partner; a video of him masmrbat- 
ing is leaked and shared on TMZ as millions 
jeer. (A penis that is yearning to be jerked 
in the first act will, God willing, ejaculate by 
the third.) E is flailing: His attempt to get 
over Sloan by having random sex with 
whomever crosses his path ends with the 
women banding together to get back at 
him. Turtle is pursuing the MMA champ 
Ronda Rousey, playing herself, who chal- 
lenges him to a fight and easily bests him, 
crushing his comparatively tiny head under- 
neath her impressive thighs. There is also a 
new player, Travis, a horrible, dumpy Texas 
rich Idd (the rather good Haley Joel Osment) 
whose billionaire father (Billy Bob Thorn- 
ton) is financing Vince’s movie. Travis puts 
a spoke in the wheel of the production for 
a while, his sexual insecurity getting the 
better of him after the alluring Emily 


Ratajkowski chooses Vince over him. Ari, 
running the show at the smdio, listens hys- 
terically to motivational “you are the master 
of the universe”-type affirmations in his car. 

All of this isn’t to say that Entourage is 
subversive by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. There are still big bucks involved, 
almost all of them held in the hands of 
men, a lot of super-straight sex, and a lot 
of worked-out-to-within-an-inch-of-their- 
lives nude female physiques. The women 
are, for the most part, still placeholders in 
triangulation plots-or, more rarely, smdio 
hard-asses and ball-busting wives. 

And yet, after all is said and done, it 
should be acknowledged there is some en- 
joyment in the movie. Watching Entourage 
recalls, to some extent, watching porn- 
appropriate for a film obsessed with one of 
its character’s masturbation practices. If 
you mm off your brain and put your ethics 
on hold, you can while away a not unpleas- 
ant stretch of time, and after you might feel 
only slightly dirty. Who doesn’t like watch- 
ing hot girls, big houses, and shiny cars? 
After all, most of us have been trained 
from birth to adopt the acquisitive male 
gaze as our own. 

But there is something else. A few 
months ago, TMZ published pictures of 
Leonardo DiCaprio on New Year’s Day on 
a beach in St. Barts, partying with a bevy of 
much-younger-than-himself bildni-wearing 
women. A bit chubby, sporting a beard, 
his signature manbun, and smoking a vape 
pen, Leo was declared, as per TMZ’s gleeful 
slideshow headline, “King of the World!” 
DiCaprio is no has-been and is still consid- 
ered to be at the very top of his game as an 
actor. But what ignited most of the reader- 
ly enjoyment was the simatioris ridiculous 
over-the-topness. This very rich, very suc- 
cessful, palpably older man was, we could 
see, a major smd. Just look at those young, 
beautiful girls, three or four to each arm! 
But also: What an idiot! What dim con- 
sciousness of mortality stamped out by de 
licious unself-awareness! Entourage is simi- 
larly positioned, hovering worriedly over 
the cul-de-sac of masculinity on the verge 
of collapse. It’s almost enough to make you 
want to quote Plath: “Daddy, I have had to 
kill you. You died before I had time.” • 


Naomi Fry has written for THE LONDON RE- 
VIEW OF BOOKS, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW, and Other publications. 
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Rerunning in Place 


How the TV reboot became the freshest thing around. 

Bv Esther Breger 


T 



Sherilyn Fenn as Audrey Horne and Kyle MacLachlan as Dale Cooper in "Twin Peaks." 


TELEVISION IS A CULTURAL FORM BUILT ON 
forgetting. In the medium’s earliest years, 
programs were broadcast live, disappearing 
as soon as they were transmitted over the 
airwaves. Through the early ’70s, the net- 
works regularly taped over their recordings 
of game shows, soap operas, and late night, 
freeing up storage space and wiping away 
the only traces of what had appeared on- 
screen. Who would want to rewatch an ep- 
isode of “General Hospital” or “The Tonight 
Show,” after all? Even the less obviously 
ephemeral programs often weren’t worth 
the videotapes they were kept on. Televi- 
sion was literally consigned to the dustbin. 

Those days are long over. In fact, televi- 
sion right now is in the grip of reboot ma- 
nia, infecting everything from cult classics 
to creaky family fare. David Duchovny and 
Gillian Anderson have begun production on 
six new episodes of an “X-Files” revival, to 
the fervent joy of the show’s legions of fans. 
Twenty-five years after the strange, singular 
‘“Twin Peaks” ended its short run, David 
Lynch has agreed to come out of semiretire- 
ment to direct a new season for Showtime. 
And Netflix, capitalizing on broader millen- 
nial nostalgia for the schmaltzy television 
of our youth, is bringing back the 1990s 
sitcom “Full House,” perhaps best under- 
stood today as the venue that launched the 
careers of pint-size mega moguls Mary-Kate 
and Ashley Olsen. 

While those projects are still in produc- 
tion, some less eagerly awaited options are 
already slated to air this fall. ABC is rein- 
carnating “The Muppet Show,” this time 
in a more contemporary mockumentary 
style. Meanwhile, NBC is bringing back “He- 
roes” as a 13-episode miniseries-“Heroes 
Rebom”-barely five years after the bloated 


sci-ft drama ran out of steam, and it is also 
hoping that people will mne in to a sequel 
to Craig T. Nelson’s long-forgotten ’90s sit- 
com “Coach.” And don’t forget: Bob Oden- 
kirk and David Cross are filming a Netflix 
follow-up to HBO’s “Mr. Show,” a late ’90s 
precursor to much of today’s darkly ab- 
surdist sketch comedy, that is set to appear 
late this year or early next. Disney’s tween- 
targeted “Boy Meets World” sequel, “Girl 
Meets World,” is currently airing its second 
successful season. 

This isn’t the “Mad Men” or “Downton 
Abbey” sort of nostalgia that was domi- 
nant a few years ago, when Don Draper 
was inspiring Banana Republic lines, boost- 
ing sales at mid-cenmry modem ftimimre 
temple Room & Board, and spurring TV 
knock-offs (R.I.P. “The Playboy Club” and 
“Pan Am”) that invested in aesthetics, but 
were light on plot or character. We’re not 
indulging in any particular social era now, 
just television itself-the pop culture detritus 
of the past. It’s a snake eating its tail. 

Weren’t we supposed to be in some kind 
of innovative golden age of television? It’s 
easy to look at all these revivals, reunions. 


and remakes as a sign of the industry’s cre- 
ative exhaustion: After emerging as the last 
refuge for the land of serious adult enter- 
tainment that Hollywood no longer makes, 
television succumbs to the same sort of 
franchise frenzy that consumes the smdios. 
Instead of supporting original storytelling 
and risk, networks capitalize on our collec- 
tive nostalgia, churning out more of what 
we have already proven we like. 

We share announcements about the re- 
vivals of our childhood favorites; we eager- 
ly click on news of the latest “Twin Peaks” 
update. When Gillian Anderson recently 
tweeted a photo from the “X-Files” set, 
it was retweeted over 30,000 times. It’s 
not just clicks: Nick at Nite’s “Full House” 
remns often outperform (among certain 
demographics) original network shows air- 
ing in the same time slot. The Intemet-or 
some comers of it-mns on ’90s nostalgia: 
BtizzFeed quizzes, Jimmy Fallon viral vids, 
the Facebook feeds of old classmates you 
haven’t spoken to in years. If brands use it 
to sell us things, and websites mine it for 
content, why shouldn’t production compa- 
nies do the same? 
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WE HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE, OF COURSE- 
and looking back at previous moments 
when TV nostalgia seemed to reign su- 
preme may provide a little insight into our 
current fixations. In the late ’70s, when 
videotape became cheap and so did VCRs, 
old television became something to cherish 
rather than discard. In Esquire, TV critic 
Tom Shales published a 1986 feamre titled 
“The Re Decade,” arguing that “the Eighties 
have no texmre, no style, no tone of their 
own. . . . They have the texture and style 
and tone of all other decades, at least those 
on film or tape.” After all, he wrote, “Never 
before have people, or a people, had nearly 
unlimited access to what has gone before, 
been able to call it up and play it back and 
relive it again and again.” What’s old was 
new again. “Why is television so fixated 
on the past?” The New York Times asked in 
1991, as the networks aired retrospectives 
on “M*A*S’’'H,” “The Ed Sullivan Show,” and 
“All in the Family.” 

With the proliferation of VCRs and cable, 
syndication and endless reruns became the 
economic foundation of the TV industry. 
There were hundreds of new cable chan- 
nels with many, many hours to fill, and 
the cheapest way to fill them was with pro- 
grams irom years past. And so classic shows 
no longer just existed in our collective 
memories-they were back on our 'TV sets. 
You could watch “I Love Lucy” at strange 
hours. You could watch old episodes of 
“The Brady Bunch,” and then watch them 
reunite at “A Very Brady Christmas.” You 
could buy “TV nostalgia books,” expensive 
trade paperbacks devoted to sitcoms like 
“Leave It to Beaver” and “The Honeymoon- 
ers,” filled with photos, trivia, and quizzes. 


The industry now is going through simi- 
lar changes, with Netflix replacing syndica- 
tion and the binge-watch replacing reruns. 
There aren’t a greater number of hours 
to fill, parceled out in discrete time slots- 
there are infinite hours, whenever the view- 
er wants them. But despite this sea change, 
production companies still make their 
money from selling a show’s future rights: 
They’re just selling it to Netflix or Hulu in 
addition to cable networks and local affili- 
ates. The new TV economics offer a clear 
business rationale for all the remakes and 
reunions: A new season means that peo- 
ple will want to rewatch all the old ones, 
maldng that back catalogue suddenly more 
valuable. Before Showtime airs its brand 
new ‘“Twin Peaks” in 2016, it can rerun the 
old episodes over and over. As Forbes not- 
ed recently, when the “X-Files” revival was 
announced, “Fox can use that leverage to 
strike yet another highly valuable stream- 
ing deal with one of the big three (Netflix, 
Amazon and Hulu).” For a smdio, bringing 
a show back from the dead means mak- 
ing much, much more money off of it. (In 
fairness, there are over four times as many 
scripted series making it to air than there 
were just a decade ago; if a bunch of those 
are recycled, that still leaves more original 
television than there ever used to be.) 

Inside this business reasoning is a deeper 
cultural logic. We want new versions of our 
old favorites because they’re no longer old to 
us; they’re streaming, right now. The arrival 
of a beloved show to a service has become 
a major culmral event. When “Friends” be 
came available on Netflix this New Year’s 
Day, it had been preceded by month- 
long coverage on New York magazine’s 



David Duchovny as Fox Mulder in "The X-Files." 



Paul Rudd as Andy in IVet 
Hot American Summer. 


Vulture, and followed by think pieces across 
the Internet arguing whether the show is a 
classic (it might be), and if it’s homophobic 
(it is). Twenty-year-old shows became grist 
for hot takes. Television’s ephemeral past is 
Netflix’s eternal present. 

In July, Netflix will release all eight epi- 
sodes of a much-anticipated prequel to Wet 
Hot American Summer, the ’80s-set cult 
comedy that was ignored in its 2001 cine- 
matic release and revered in the 14 years 
since. It’s a minor entry in television’s re- 
vivalist turn, overshadowed by the more 
buzzy return of “Twin Peaks,” “The 
X-Files,” and “Full House,” but in other 
ways it represents our redux culmre in its 
purest form. A goofy homage to long- 
forgotten camp movies, the original film 
obsessively recreated early ’80s fashions 
and clichfe, drawing on the creators’ deep 
nostalgia for their summer-camp memories 
and afternoons spent watching Meatballs 
on television. 

Yet for the millions of younger fans 
who made it a beloved classic and have 
streamed it in the months since it was 
added to Netflix, it evokes a third-hand 
nostalgia for movies they never watched 
and hairstyles they never lived through. 
And if the original, with its thirtysome- 
thing comedians playing teenagers, played 
fast and loose with time, “Wet Hot Amer- 
ican Summer: First Day of Camp” flattens 
time’s passage entirely. The middle-aged 
actors will be playing characters two 
months younger than those they played 
initially. It’s been 14 years, but Amy Poe- 
hler won’t have aged a day. On Netflix, at 
least, there’s only now. • 


Esther Breger is an assistant editor af THE NEW 
REPUBLIC. 






Forgetting Lolita 

Nabokov's victim transformed into an American fantasy. 


By Ira Wells 



IN JANUARY OF 1959, THE 500-ODD 
residents of Lolita, Texas, found themselves 
in the midst of an improbable identity cri- 
sis. The town had been named in 1909 for 
Lolita Reese, the granddaughter of a Texas 
patriot. But following the U.S. publication 
of Vladimir Nabokov’s novel in 1958, “Loli- 
ta” had suddenly acquired a whole new set 
of connotations. 

“The people who live in this town are 
god-fearing, church going, and we resent the 
feet our town has been tied in with the title 
of a dirty, sex-filled book that tells the nasty 
story of a middle-aged man’s love affeir with 
a very young girl.” So read a petition circulat- 
ed by R.T. Walker, deacon of the local First 
Baptist Church. In the end, however, the 
proud citizens of Lolita decided to hunker 
down and wait out the storm: As the Texas 
historian Fred Tarpley put it, “Lolita was 
retained with the hope that the novel and 
[upcoming] film would soon be forgotten.” 

In fairness to the good people of Lolita, 
nobody in 1959 could have predicted what 
the flimre had in store for Lolita. In the en- 
suing decades, Nabokov’s novel spawned 
two films, musical adaptations, ballets, 
stage adaptations (including one legend- 
arily disastrous Edward Albee-directed 
production starring Donald Sutherland as 
Humbert Humbert), a Russian-language op- 
era, spin-off novels, bizarre fashion subcul- 
mres, and memorabilia that runs the gamut 
from kitschy to creepy: from heart-shaped 
sunglasses to anatomically precise blow- 
up dolls. With the possible exception of 
Gatsby, no twentieth-cenmry American lit- 
erary character penetrated the public con- 
sciousness quite like Lolita. Her very name 
entered the language as a common noun: 


“a precociously seductive girl,” according 
to the Merriam-Webster dictionary. (Gatsby, 
by contrast, had to settle for a mere adjec- 
tive: “Gatsbyesque.”) At a certain echelon 
of pop music megastardom (the domain 
of Brimey, Miley, Katy Perry, Lana Del Rey) 
they are all Lolitas now, trafficldng in the 
iconography of lollipops and stuffed ani- 
mals and schoolgirl outfits. In the 60 years 
since she first appeared, Lolita transcended 
her original texmal instance: She became 
an archetype, an icon of youthful desirabili- 
ty. Lolita became America’s sweetheart. 

And yet, there is also a sense in which 
the citizens of Lolita, Texas, have been 
proved right. We have forgotten Lolita. At 
least, we’ve forgotten about the young girl, 
“standing four feet ten in one sock,” whose 
childhood deprivation and brutalization 
and torture subliminally animate the myth 
that launched 1,000 music videos. The 
publication, reception, and culmral refash- 
ioning of Lolita over the past 60 years is the 
story of how a twelve-year-old rape victim 
named Dolores became a dominant arche- 
type for seductive female sexuality in con- 
temporary America: It is the story of how a 
girl became a noun. 

LOLITA WAS FIRST PUBLISHED IN PARIS 
in 1955. Nabokov had apparently tried his 
luck with several big-name U.S. publishing 
houses, but Lolita had the strong scent of 
jailbait: At least one editor, Pascal Covici 
at Viking, believed that publication would 
land them both in prison. Thus, Nabokov’s 
masterpiece-a book included on Time mag- 
azine’s list of the 100 greatest novels and 
ranked the fourth-best novel of the century 
by the Modern Library-was first printed 
in the French publisher Olympia Press’s 
“Traveller’s Gompanion” series alongside 
such literary achievements as Until She 
Screams, Tender Was My Flesh, and A Bed- 
side Odyssey (by Homer and associates). 

Lolita, as most people know, is the 
first-person account of a 37-year-old man’s 
erotic obsession with a twelve-year-old girl. 


Humbert Humbert insists that he is not 
your garden-variety pedophile: He is at- 
tracted not to children, per se, but to “nym- 
phets”-ethereal creatures distinguished 
by their “fey grace, the elusive, shifty, 
soul-shattering, insidious charm.” Humbert 
justifies his appetites by insisting that our 
apparently “natural” prohibition against 
sex with minors is, in fact, just a provisional 
and arbitrary culmral construction. “Dante 
fell madly in love with his Beatrice when 
she was nine,” he claims, and “when Pe- 
trarch fell madly in love with his Laureen, 
she was a fair-haired nymphet of twelve.” 
The name of Humbert’s first nymphic ob- 
session, Annabel Leigh, evokes the poem 
“Annabel Lee” by Edgar Allen Poe, who 
married his 13-year-old cousin Virginia 
Glemm. “Lolita” recalls Lillita McMurray- 
who, heavily pregnant at 16, was rushed 
across the Mexican border to become 
Mrs. Charlie Chaplin. (Legend has it that 
Chaplin met her when she was seven years 
old at Kitty’s Come-On Inn, a meet-cute 
Nabokov himself could not have devised.) 

Notwithstanding Humbert’s solipsistic 
claim that it was she who seduced him, Lo- 
lita spends much of the novel as the narra- 
tor’s sexual captive. Humbert’s description 
of the rape and coercion of his stepdaugh- 
ter is generally glib and dismissive: How in- 
convenient for poor Humbert when Lolita 
ups the price for her “fancy embrace.” (He 
pries the coins out of her little fist after he’s 
finished.) In a few rare instances, however, 
Humbert allows the baroque veil of lan- 
guage to slip away, and we are momentar- 
ily reminded of Lolita’s youth and fragility, 
of “her sobs in the night-every night, every 
night-the moment I feigned sleep.” 

Just as our revulsion toward him is start- 
ing to thicken and congeal, Humbert’s 
obsessive lust for Lolita effloresces into a 
shimmering halo of love. Humbert neither 
expects nor asks for our forgiveness-on 
the novel’s penultimate page, he says that 
he would sentence himself to 35 years in 
prison for rape-but the soaring tones in 
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The poster for Stanley Kubrick's 1962 film adaptation of Lolita. 
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which he commemorates his love for Lol- 
ita have led some readers to wonder if he 
hasn’t achieved some kind of moral apo- 
theosis after all. Is Humbert’s love genu- 
ine, and would it significantly change the 
novel’s moral calculus even if it were? One 
may violently disagree with Lionel Trilling- 
who su^ested, in his essay “The Last Lov- 
er,” that “we naturally incline to be lenient 
toward a rapist . . . who evenmally feels a 
deathless devotion to his victim”-while still 
registering the deep pathos of Humbert’s 
final moments with Lolita. When they last 
part, Lolita is married, pregnant, “hope- 
lessly worn at seventeen,” and no longer a 
nymphet. Humbert says, “I looked at her 
and looked at her, and knew as clearly as 
I Imow I am to die, that I loved her more 
than anything I had ever seen or imagined 
on earth, or hoped for anywhere else.” 

FROM THE START, THE MERE EXISTENCE 
of Stanley Kubrick’s film adaptation of Lol- 
ita (1962) was presented as a reason for its 
existence. “How did they ever make a film 
of Lolita?” asked the film’s tagline. Well, as 
at least one critic observed at the time, they 


didn’t. Kubrick’s sitcom adaptation of Loli- 
ta is a textbook case of what the culture 
critic Dwight Macdonald called “mid-cult”: 
The film sanitizes the novel, renders it safe 
for mass public consumption, and then 
congramlates its audience for having had 
an “artistic” experience. The film’s defend- 
ers point to the severe restrictions imposed 
by the Hays Code. But the problem with 
Kubrick’s Lolita is not the sexual subtext 
the filmmaker omitted. It’s the sexual sub- 
text he added. 

Nabokov repeatedly emphasizes that 
there is nothing conventionally beautiful 
about the nymphet. The novel’s Lolita is a 
tomboyish, malodorous little urchin: Hum- 
bert comments on her “monkeyish nimble- 
ness”; he duly notes every time she picks 
her nose or adjusts a wedgie. Kubrick air- 
brushes this character into a 1950s pin-up 
model. In her introductory shot, Lolita is 
(un)dressed in a bikini, propped up on one 
arm, the posmre and lighting carefully co- 
ordinated to accenmate the womanly swell 
of her hips, the smooth perfection of her 
long legs, her sultry expression as she looks 
up to meet our gaze. Of course, Nabokov’s 


Humbert is attracted to Lolita because of 
her childishness, not because she is a pre- 
cocious bombshell. But the real issue is one 
of distance. The novel never lets us forget 
that there is something monstrous about 
Humbert’s desire for Lolita. Kubrick’s lens 
assumes that you are the monster-which 
would be fine, had he not also aged Lolita 
and endowed her with womanly allure, ere 
ating a safe imaginative space for our erotic 
consumption of her snowy young flesh. 

In the end, Kubrick’s bowdlerization or 
egregious misprision of his source text 
didn’t much matter, because his film did 
something far more lasting: It gave the 
world an image of Lolita. The film’s poster- 
the hazy photograph of Lolita in her heart- 
shaped sunglasses, a glistening lollipop 
entering her moist lips-supplied the U.S. 
with the instantly recognizable signifiers of 
Lolita that would endure in the age of Ins- 
tagram. That image, once seen, cannot be 
unseen. The merely texmal Lolita has been 
lost to us forever. 

In 2010, GQ magazine created a minor 
controversy with a photo spread called 
“‘Glee’ Gone Wild.” The photos featured cast 
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members-Dianna Agron, Lea Michele, and 
the late Cory Monteith, who played mem- 
bers of a high school glee club-cavorting 
about a school in various states of undress. 
The photos elicited predictable outrage: Ka- 
tie Couric denounced the shoot on CBS, 
calling it a betrayal of the show’s young 
viewership. The Parents Television Council 
(PTC) asserted that GQ “is sexualizing the 
actresses who play high school-aged charac- 
ters on ‘Glee’. ... It borders on pedophilia.” 

Of course, there was nothing explicitly pe- 
dophilic about the images, which featured 
actors who were 24 (Agron and Michele) 
and 28 (Monteith) years of age. What the 
PTC found disturbing about the images, 
even if they didn’t quite articulate it this 
way, was that they seemed to be tempting 
viewers to participate in a land of imagina- 
tive pedophilia. We know that the actors are 
of age, which is exactly what allows us to in- 
dulge in the fantasy that they are underage. 
(A similar dynamic is at work in a Rolling 
Stone photo spread featuring a lingerie-clad 
Britney Spears posing with a Teletubby: 
An explicit recognition that the star is of 
consenting age licenses the viewer’s imagi- 
native erotic enjoyment of her as a child.) 
It is precisely this invitation to imaginative 
pedophilia that has disturbed readers about 
Humbert Humbert. We know, after all, that 
Dolores Haze did not exist. No little girls 
were sexually violated in the making of Lo- 
lita. And yet there is something disquieting 
about Humbert’s insistence that you, dear 
reader, must collaborate with him in the 
rape of a child. “I want my learned readers 
to participate in the scene I am about to re- 
play,” he says just prior to their first sexual 
encounter. And, later: “Imagine me; I shall 
not exist if you do not imagine me.” 

“‘Glee’ Gone Wild” is an example of the 
“polite pedophilia” that fructifies in the 
American sexual imagination. Historically, 
young girls have been shielded from the 
theater and its insalubrious associations. 
Today, popular culmre rewards adult wom- 
en who act like children for the collective 
erotic enjoyment that will not speak its 
name. The up-and-coming starlet Melanie 
Martinez pushes the aesthetic further than 
most: She poses with a pacifier, wears a 
bib, and drapes herself in a cloak made 
out of plushy toys. Katy Perry’s bodily pro- 
portions sometimes suggest a near-parodic 
vision of womanliness, but her childishness 
is the real secret to her success. “Got a 
motel and / Built a fort out of sheets,” she 
sings in “Teenage Dream,” and then “Let’s 


go all the way tonight”-a song that appeals 
to very young girls and to dirty old men. 
Perry’s vestigial childishness, like the leering 
attention paid to Hannah Montana’s muta- 
tion or pupation into Miley Cyrus, reveals 
that nothing stokes the fire in our collective 
loins quite like the blurring of lines around 
childhood sexuality. (Miley’s outstretched 
tongue differs from the Rolling Stones’ icon 
in that it is a signifier not of fellatio, but of 
childishness: Sticking out their tongues is 
something little girls do.) 

Indeed, the erotic fascination engendered 
by a young female star is only heightened if 
the audience has a clear image of what she 
looked like as a child (a “nymphic echo,” as 
Humbert might say), which surely contrib- 
utes a certain erotic frisson to the “adult” 
success of so many former Disney stars: 
Christina, Britney, Miley, Selena Gomez, 
Demi Lovato. Any sufficiently talented, 
beautiful, and well-connected young girl can 


aspire to superstardom, but it sure helps if 
you used to appear on “Barney & Friends.” 
What is innocence, after all, if not the prom- 
ise of future corruptibility? 

Lolita occupies a curious culmral space 
in all of this. On the one hand, the end- 
less cultural refashioning of Lolita over 
the past 60 years has turned Lolita into 
the archetype of the alluring child, the 
very definition of a “precociously seduc- 
tive girl.” On the other, the novel itself 
constitutes a vicious satire of a culture 
that fetishizes young girls-a culture that 
openly celebrates, in songs like “When 
You Were Sweet Sixteen,” “Sixteen Can- 
dles,” and “Sweet Little Sixteen,” the ex- 
act instant that a girl crosses the threshold 
into legal fuckability in many states-while 
simultaneously loathing pedophilia as an 
absolute moral evil on par with genocide. 
Crucial to Nabokov’s satire is the fact that 
Humbert gets precisely what he wants: 
Some of the most spine-tingling moments 
in Lolita come from the casual manner 


in which Humbert reminds us that he is 
sleeping with his stepdaughter: 

I would have given her a sip of hot spiced 
wine, and two aspirins, and kissed the 
fever away, if, upon an examination of her 
lovely uvula, one of the gems of her 
body, I had not seen that it was burning 
red. I undressed her. Her breath was 
bittersweet. Her brown rose tasted of 
blood. She was shaking from head to toe. 

... Giving up all hope of intercourse, 

I wrapped her up in a laprobe and carried 
her into the car. 

What Lolita means, today, is not simply 
a “precociously seductive girl,” but also the 
immense act of culmral repression that 
is partially accomplished by that dubious 
definition. Britney, Katy, and Miley may 
tap into the Lolita myth through the per- 
formance of precocity, but that precocity 


was never native to Dolores Haze; it was, in 
fact, projected onto her by her rapist. The 
widespread culmral acceptance of this fan- 
tasy at face value is tantamount to the dec- 
laration: #IBelieveHumbert. The American 
public imagination has accepted Humbert’s 
definition of the nymphet while strenuously 
muffling the pedophilic exertions involved 
in the creation of the myth. 

But while the erasure of Humbert may be 
necessary to sustain the fantasy, Nabokov 
was in the business of puncturing fantasies, 
not perpetuating them, and nothing kills 
a fantasy faster than its fulfillment. Sixty 
years on, celebrity culmre everywhere con- 
firms that Lolita is still the most thrilling 
ride in the amusement park, though her 
creator wanted us to hear the sobs in the 
night-every night, every night-that were 
the price of admission. • 


Ira Wells is a culture writer and the author of 
FIGHTING WORDS: POLEMICS AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN LITERARY NATURALISM. 


At a certain echelon of 
pop music megastardom, 
they are all Lolitas now. 




Altruism Shrugged 

The unforgiving morality of Ayn Rand's forgotten novel. 


By Elizabeth Stoker Bruenig 



AYN RAND HAD A HARD YEAR IN 1934. 
Her debut novel, We the Living, had gone 
through a string of rejections from vari- 
ous publishers. Night of January 16th, her 
first play, had not yet found a producer. 
Her two greatest works. The Fountainhead 
(1943) and Atlas Shrugged (1957), had yet to 
be written; with no literary success to her 
name, her savings were running out. 

That year she completed, but shelved, 
another novel. Perhaps chastened by the 
indifference of the publishing world, she 
decided to give it some time to marinate. 

She reworked it into a play. Ideal, that 
went unproduced for roughly 60 years, 
but finally found a home at the Melrose 
Theatre in Los Angeles. Its delayed arrival 
did not precipitate a benevolent welcome. 
Writing about this 1989 Los Angeles run, 
the Los Angeles Times’ Ray Loynd knocked 
the play’s “clunky structure,” and noted 
that Rand never really did have a flair 
for dramatic literamre. Roughly 20 years 
later, the play appeared again, this time 


off-Broadway, where it was similarly 
panned. “The show’s clumsy mix of long 
bursts of theory and a laborious plot would 
test the endurance of even Alan Green- 
span,” wrote The New York Times’ critic, 
Jason Zinoman. And Greenspan was a “fa- 
mous Rand admirer and veteran of long, 
boring meetings.” Frank Scheck at the New 
York Post was likewise disenchanted, calling 
it “a stinker that well deserves its obscurity.” 

Now, for the first time, the original nov- 
el has been released, thanks to Leonard 
Peikoff, heir to the Rand estate and founder 
of the Ayn Rand Instimte, an organization 
aimed at evangelizing for Rand’s philosophy 
of Objectivism. After discovering the novel 
among the late philosophizer’s papers, 
Peikoff and a cadre of Rand enthusiasts 
made the Promethean decision to present 
it to the world. “It is a common practice,” 
Peikoff writes in Ideal’s introduction, “to 
bring out [a deceased author’s] juvenilia, 
his early, faltering attempts ... if he has be- 
come an immortal in his field whose every 
word, early or late, is avidly consumed by 
a large body of readers and growing num- 
ber of scholars.” Rand fits this bill, and it is 
purely on her devotees’ account that Ideal 
has been released. 

Indeed, it would be remiss to discuss 
Rand’s work without providing a brief over- 
view of her fondest admirers, whose perch- 
es in the halls of power help explain the 
outsized influence of perhaps the least lyri- 
cal, longest-winded, most humorless writer 
ever to sell more than 25 million copies. 
Rand’s devotees include, but are not limit- 
ed to: Wisconsin Representative Paul Ryan 
(who has now distanced himself from his 
former enthusiasm); Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence Thomas; former New Mexico gov- 
ernor and 2016 presidential hopeful Gary 
Johnson; Kentucky Senator Rand Paul, an- 
other 2016 Republican possibility; and Tex- 
as Senator Ted Cruz, who is also up for the 
2016 Republican ticket. For these avowed 
right-wingers, Rand serves as a touchstone 


because of her willingness to claim, con- 
trary to centuries of religious teachings and 
cultural accretions, that nobody owes any- 
one anything: not kindness, not love, not 
mercy. This is the diabolical commitment 
coiled at the heart of the hyperindividual- 
ism that dominates today’s far-right politics, 
and I suspect if Rand had not obscured her 
true sentiments with so many words, more 
of the public would be burning her tomes 
at bonfire block parties. 

For a writer with the land of cultlike fol- 
lowing that Rand maintains, the quality 
of the prose was never really the issue. 
Rand’s fan club has always been filled 
out not by committed literary critics, but 
by insecure sulkers and powerful people 
with enough self-awareness to know their 
prominence is in some sense accidental, 
but without enough insight to accept that 
there is some randomness in all life out- 
comes. Rand’s philosophy splits society 
into makers and takers, producers and 
leeches, the fit and the unfit, designating 
the rich and powerful society’s most vir- 
tuous class, and the weak and vulnerable 
its most wretched-a handy set of dichot- 
omies for anyone looking to abandon the 
poor and hurting, and it has been used 
to do that very thing. Whenever there’s a 
sneer of disgust at the disadvantaged, the 
ghost of Rand is hovering near. 

IDEAL IS A PARTIALLY EPISTOLARY 
noiresque thriller set in Los Angeles during 
the golden age of Hollywood. Arranged 
in a series of vignettes, the mercifully 
slim volume follows movie megastar Kay 
Gonda through what must be the longest 
night laiown to humankind. Gonda, a 
Garboesque exotic beauty, is an enigmat- 
ic blank, the canvas onto which each fan 
projects his “ideal.” Over the course of her 
improbably lengthy evening, the actress 
presents herself to six such adorers. She 
is a fugitive on the run from police, having 
been accused of the murder of a former 


Ideal By Ayn Rand I New American Library, 256 pp., $26.95 
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Ayn Rand in New York in 1957. 


lover, and she needs shelter for the night. 
Will any of her fans-her most ardent devo- 
tees-really live up to their admiration? 

Alas, they do not. The six of them, all 
men, comprise a crew of ghastly carica- 
mres: a dissatisfied, henpecked suburbanite 
who sends Gouda packing for the sake of 
propriety; a seemingly inbred yokel with 
the fear of God in him who considers turn- 
ing Gouda in to the police for the reward 
money-which would, by the way, save him 
and his elderly wife irom homelessness; a 
sophisticated artiste whose entire career is 

s 
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made on Gouda portraits who, nonetheless, 
cannot recognize the woman in the flesh; 
the evangelical pastor of a dying church 
whose real interest in saving Gouda’s soul 
springs from a desire to make headlines; 
a playboy German count beset by deadly 
ennui who has spent himself into oblivion 
on women and jet-setting, but can’t handle 
the idea of a real adventure; and, lastly, a 
20-year-old, unemployed shipping clerk 
whose self-inflicted death Gouda willing- 
ly induces. “That was the kindest thing 
I have ever done,” our heroine remarks 


Randian-ly, upon hearing news of this 
near-stranger’s suicide. 

A number of religions hand down par- 
ables resembling Ideal: Devotees are met 
with gods or prophets or angels in disguise, 
and their conduct with these strangers re- 
veals their true character. These parables 
are exhortations to integrity, to lives of 
consistent virtue. People claim to live by 
particular principles, Rand demonstrates 
at length in Ideal, but oftentimes fail to 
really carry them out. Dissecting this mat- 
ter was, according to Peikoff’s reading of 
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Rand’s diaries from around the time the 
novel was written, the author’s purpose. 
“I believe,” Rand wrote in a journal entry 
dated April 9, 1934, “that the worst curse 
on mankind is the ability to consider ideals 
as something quite abstract and detached 
from one’s everyday life.” One can grant 
her, at least, that she very rarely hesitated 
to evangelize for her certainties. 

But it is a boring purpose, and a highly 
procedural one. As usual with Rand, the 
point she sets out to make is at once te- 
dious and bizarre; very few would argue 
that it’s a generally good thing people’s lives 
sometimes diverge from their values, but 
this surreal episode strains under the limits 
of Rand’s own attempt to capture and reify 
this lesson. The night my Hollywood crush 
shows up at my house would hardly be a 
representative sample of my daily life. Quite 
the opposite, in fact. The most compelling 
component of this book is not the moral it 
imparts, nor its odd philosophical gesmres 
(akin to those that typify her mature writ- 
ings), but the recessed forces that shape 
her exhortations. Ideal is, curiously for 
Rand, a Christ-haunted fiction. This fixation 
on Christianity-especially its aesthetics-is 
perhaps the most interesting ele- 
ment of the otherwise less-than- 
ideal book. 

RAND WAS A STAUNCH ATHEIST 
before it was en vogue to wear 
one’s atheism as a badge of intel- 
lectualism. William F. Buckley Jr., 
the conservative raconteur ex- 
traordinaire and founder of Na- 
tional Review once recalled Rand 
telling him, in the stylized drawl 
that he always used to summarize 
her speech: “You aahr too intelli- 
gent to believe in Gott.” Disen- 
chanted with her pugnacious style of god- 
lessness, Buckley generated, along with 
fellow conservative Whittaker Chambers, 
the first major wave of resistance to Rand’s 
influence in the American conservative 
movement. Successive generations of con- 
servatives have each had to deal with 
Rand’s virulently anti-religion mindset in 
their own ways, with the going strategy be- 
ing heavy downplaying. (Or, in Paul Ryan’s 
case, hearty praise followed by regretful 
disavowal.) Nonetheless, it is possible to 
trace a stream of atheist public intelligen- 
tsia that now flourishes in the work of 
Richard Dawkins, Sam Harris, and the late 


Christopher Hitchens back to Rand’s pon- 
tifications on atheist humanism. (The mor- 
al conclusions of today’s atheist thought 
leaders are, thankfully, typically distant 
from Rand’s.) 

But Ideal came before all that. And un- 
like her sharp dismissals of religion later 
in her career-“it has to be either reason 
or faith,” she said-Rand grapples in Ideal 
with Christian ethics and aesthetics wheth- 
er she meant to or not. Indeed, one of 
Ideal’s central anxieties seems to be that 
religion, with all its beauty and mystery 
and what Rand would surely dismiss as 
charlatan’s puffery, is nonetheless better at 
imparting meaning and ethics than Rand’s 
own overwrought didactics. 

Throughout the novel, Gouda’s beauty 
is rendered beatific and her mystery mys- 
tical through frequent comparisons to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. “What you mak me 
think of is a statoo of the Saint Mother of 
God,” writes one barely literate admirer in 
his letter to Gouda; the pastor imagines 
“suddenly, crazily, that a statue of the Ma- 
donna stood there, at his altar, in the rays 
of the cross.” Like the Virgin, Gouda is not 
an object of worship herself, but directs 


her devotees to apprehend a greater truth. 
“It is something without name,” writes one 
besotted fan of the wonder Gonda’s image 
reveals, “something ... for which one could 
go out into a last, sacred battle-if sacred 
battles were still possible in the world of to- 
day.” (“Do whatever [Jesus] tells you,” Mary 
says, in her final words in the Gospel.) In 
Gonda, Rand realizes the potency of such 
emissaries of the truth, especially those 
who provide onlookers with an experience 
of beauty. 

But perhaps Rand would say that those 
who are moved by beauty to seek the holy 
are merely fools-and that this is the real 


lesson of her novel. Peikoff notes that in her 
journals from that era, “Rand singles out re- 
ligion as the main cause of men’s lack of in- 
tegrity.” Rand may have condemned reli- 
gion, but her attacks are specifically directed 
at Christianity-most pointedly at the level of 
altruism it demands of its adherents. Her 
campaign against Christian altruism lasted a 
lifetime, and fed directly into her ardently 
pro-capitalist politics. Some decades later, 
she wrote a thorough, venomous screed 
against Populorum Progressio, an encyclical 
published by Pope Paul VI in 1967 on the 
problems faced by the losers of a developing 
global economy. For Rand, the encyclical 
was a travesty precisely because it placed 
such a heavy emphasis on sacrifice for the 
good of developing nations. “The history of 
capitalism,” as Rand put it, is “of its swaying, 
tottering attempt to stand erect on the foun- 
dation of the altruist morality.” In other 
words, capitalism has survived in spite of the 
altruists who would happily see it crumble. 

It comes then as no surprise that Ideal’s 
most startling act of altruism has distinctly 
Christian overtones: Johnnie, the mourn- 
ful, unemployed 20-year-old with whom 
Gonda spends her last rendezvous of the 


night, falsely confesses to the murder of 
which Gonda is accused and then ends his 
life. He assumes her guilt even unto death, 
spending a few Gethsemanelike hours alone 
to settle on the decision. For Rand this is 
a demonstration of the pitfalls of dreamy 
abstraction. (“Those who can only dream,” 
Johnnie declares, are responsible for sap- 
ping life of its meaning.) But for the reader 
with even vaguely functional sympathies, 
the altruistic suicide of an innocent 20-year- 
old throws Gonda’s entire project into ques- 
tion, and Rand’s as well. For, as it turns out, 
the entire premise was a sham-Gonda was 
never suspected of murder, but concocted 


For a writer with the kind 
of cuitiike following that Rand 
maintains, the quality of the 
prose was never really the issue. 



the tale presumably to test her fans: Would 
they live up to their professed devotion? 
Johnnie’s death, therefore, was in vain, and 
Gonda didn’t stop him. He died to save a 
wicked person, in other words, whose per- 
version was so complete she could no lon- 
ger recognize it as such. 

The twist opens up more questions than 
it settles, which is perhaps why Rand felt 
finally unsatisfied with the book. Are we 
supposed to disdain Gonda, the liar, and 
pity her victims? Indeed, having exposed 
herself as a consummate deceiver within 
the last several pages of the book, how can 
we trust anything that she has said, or that 
has been said about her? And how are we 
to judge Gonda’s fans for abandoning their 
“values” when all we Irnow of them comes 
Irom short notes written to a scoundrel of 
an actress? Are all values equally deserving 
of rigid adherence? Or would it perhaps be 
a good thing if certain commitments were 
sometimes violated-for instance, if Gonda 
had given up her ruse to save Johnnie’s life? 

By ending on this note, Rand concludes 
her novel with a grim gloss on the classic 
Christian narrative, though I suspect she 
did not intend the resemblance: Perhaps 
the trouble wasn’t that Gonda’s motley 
crew of admirers couldn’t live up to their 
respective, shoddily defined values, but 
rather that nobody in the book save John- 
nie seems capable of caring for anyone 
other than themselves. Johnnie comes off 
as a martyr for simple, uncynical, sincere 
human kindness, and Rand, the orchestra- 
tor of the whole mess, a philosophizer to 
whom human life is bothersome and dis- 
posable if it is lived outside her eccentric, 
poorly defined expectations. 

IDEAL CAN BE READ AS A KIND OF 
rough-draft reckoning with the conflicts 
that would calcify into dogmatism later in 
Rand’s life. The novel shares many of the 
odd tics that appear in Rand’s “mature” 
work, as well, including her heavy-handed 
symbolism and disturbing tendency to pen 
sex scenes needlessly fraught with dubious 
consent. Like The Fountainhead and Atlas 
Shrugged, Ideal features a scene in which 
the novel’s heroine is either ravished or 
raped, a distinction that doesn’t much seem 
to interest Rand. Without delving too deep- 
ly into Rand’s tortured gender politics, it is 
sufficient to note her repeated inflection of 
sex with rape in novels concerned with eth- 
ics suggests an inability to grasp the moral 
forest for its trees. 


Recess 

By James Hoch 


There is a boy on the blacktop. 

You must forget that, set him aside, 
even when the ring of children, friends 
merciless and unforgiving, tease him 
for what he said about the new girl, 
her clean dress blooming white 
against her skin. This is recess, 
and recess is slipping the noose 
of instruction, is emptying what 
lessons leaden a child's mind. 

Pretty is what he said, the word 
like a crocus on a morning walk 
or a fish leaping out of a river. 

The eye stills; the river refracts. 

But do not think of what he said, 
the sudden unhinged spritely urge, 
or how he recanted or clarified 
for a Black Girl. You must think 
instead of the girl so far away, 
twenty steps away, in a circle 
in a square, a ball calling out names 
of her classmates. She is there; 


a month later- an image floating 
in a boy's head, beautiful head 
open like a window, beautiful 
window. Do not think shame, 
the cruelty of going against one's own 
instinct to love, how it festers— a seed 
inside forty years until she appears again 
as marginalia in a notebook: Pretty 
Black Girl, Third Grade— 
an image floating in a boy's head. 
America: It is not easy, the stench 
of sweat and hemp around the neck. 

He wants you to know that. And that 
it doesn't matter if he stands at a cliff 
pointing at the dissolving figure of a girl, 
you are looking at his finger, 
you are breathing inside his speech, 
beautiful finger, beautiful speech, 
goddamn finger, goddamn speech. 

He wants you to think only of her, 
not pity, not envy how well he made 
words change the order of things. 


James Hoch is auf/ior of MISCREANTS and A PARADE OF HANDS. He teaches at Ramapo 
College of New Jersey and Sarah Lawrence College. 


Along with the tedious and disquiet- 
ing elements of Rand’s prose. Ideal also 
contains a glimpse of all that redeems 
her writing, the sum of which is perhaps 
still scanty. Rand had a keen eye for the 
everyday eroticism of women: Ideal is 
a surprisingly sensual novel, rape scene 
notwithstanding, resplendent with beguil- 
ing lips, naked backs, taut breasts, curved 
necks, soft and supple shoulders. As an ac- 
cidental documentarian of the flapper era, 
Rand had a remarkable ability to render 
tantalizing what would today seem tame- 
the slant of a bare shoulder, the thrill of 
a spine dipping beneath a backless dress. 
Her love of urbia is also tangible, with all 
due deference to the streetcars, skyscrap- 
ers, smoke stacks, taxicabs, noisiness, and 
promise of Los Angeles almost a century 
ago. ft is curious, in light of these talents, 
that so much of Rand’s contemporary fol- 
lowing considers itself conservative: She 
certainly had no affection for the tradi- 
tions and customs of yesteryear, nor their 
morals, nor their aesthetics. Rand was an 
extraordinarily modem writer for her day, 
bordering on a ftimrist: Ideal makes a suit- 
able showing of all that. 


If Rand’s fans miss the modernity of the 
novelette or, indeed, its central theme, 
it will be difficult to blame them. Rand’s 
point about the need for people to live 
great-souled lives of utter adherence to 
personal excellence shambles along murk- 
ily underneath her clumsy narrative. And 
yet, Rand’s narrative strength is at a kind 
of peak at the end of Ideal, where John- 
nie’s suicide is powerful and emotionally 
resonant, with melancholy tones of sac- 
rifice and selfless love. These principles 
are, unfortunately for Rand, the opposite 
of those she intended to advance, which 
should give pause not only to fans of her 
prose styling (whose numbers, I imagine, 
must be in the tens or tens of tens) but es- 
pecially to those who look to her for mor- 
al insight. “Mrs. Logic,” as one devotee 
called her, may have been wed to a kind 
of reason, but she failed to recognize it 
as only one kind, and understood all oth- 
ers-the logic of love, the sense of beauty, 
the intuition of kindness-only in a mirror, 
very darldy. • 


Elizabeth Stoker Bruenig is a stajf writer at THE 
NEW REPUBLIC. 




Beach Babes 


Linda Rosenkrantz's realist experiment. 


By Anna Wiener 



IT’S THE SUMMER OF 1965: THE WAR IN 
Vietnam rages; Bob Dylan goes electric; 
President Johnson signs the Voting Rights 
Act into law. The United States records 
its first spacewalk, the Supremes and the 
Beach Boys float to the top of the charts, 
and Watts is burning. Three friends from 
New York City, Emily, Marsha, and Vincent- 
the clever, expressive, and oft-intoxicated 
protagonists of Linda Rosenkrantz’s Talk-go 
to East Hampton to lie on the beach. 

Talk is realism at its most literal, sourced 
from weeks of conversation between Rosen- 
krantz and her friends (capmred by a porta- 
ble, ever-rolling tape recorder). The friends 
are neurotic creatives: an actress, painter, 
and writer, respectively. (There is com- 
pelling evidence that Marsha is based on 
Rosenkrantz herself.) They flirt, gossip, di- 
vulge, and analyze; they eat and drink and 
fret. The book is solely dialogue-scriptlike 
in format, but stripped of blocking, emo- 
tional cues, and narrative description; action 
is implied by conversational digression. The 
characters’ banter is broken up into 28 short 
chapters (“Emily Relates Her Psychedelic Ex- 
perience to Vincent”; “A Difficult Dinner”). 
All this makes for an unconventional novel 
that is equal parts experimental literature, 
confessional memoir, and art project. 

Talk was first published in 1968; in the 
preface to the recent New York Review 
Books reissue, novelist Stephen Koch com- 
pares the novel to contemporary television, 
citing it as a predecessor to “Girls” and 
“Broad City,” with their shared emphasis on 
the “primacy of non-romantic peer relation- 
ships.” Nearly 50 years old. Talk also seems 


strangely well-suited to re-emerge into the 
contemporary literary landscape, with its 
recent interest in realism and interiority. 
Writers like Karl Ove Knausgaard, Heidi Ju- 
lavits, and Sarah Manguso (among others) 
are documenting the small joys and existen- 
tial crises of the quotidian. In distinct ways, 
they offer glimpses of lives that balance the 
demands of a creative practice with love, 
family, and other hungers. 

But Talk also stands apart in its unabat- 
ed exteriority. We never Imow what Emi- 
ly, Marsha, or Vincent think; we are only 
privy to their public expressions. Every 
voiced desire or anxiety surely has a sub- 
terranean river of neurosis, but the reflex- 
ive introspection offered in memoir and 
fiction-the self-knowledge, self-loathing, 
self-appeasement-is inaccessible here. Ulti- 
mately, the novel is a two-tier performance: 
of first-person intimacy, of private and inte- 
rior lives. Both a precursor and an original. 
Talk is an experiment in exposure that re- 
veals the limits of realism. 

TALK’S CHARACTERS ARE WELL-EDUCATED, 
well-read, and culmrally fluent, but, em- 
bracing the therapeutic thrum of the ’60s, 
they’re primarily interested in themselves. 
As active participants in psychoanalysis, 
the specter of the shrink lurks everywhere. 
They are eager to be examined; they jostle 
for attention. “You Imow you can’t say my 
analysis has stopped this summer,” Marsha 
says toward the end of their vacation, “ft’s 
continuing on and on and on right under 
our noses.” 

The three talk about drug trips and 
childhood trauma; they talk about their 
disappointments and heartbreaks. More 
often than not, they talk about sex. They 
are explicit and frank, delighted to enter- 
tain-but also unafraid to mix the dark and 
light. “He wanted it to hurt,” Marsha says. 
“He put golf balls in my mouth too but I 
kept spitting them out and they bounced all 


over the floor. It was very funny . . . until all 
of a sudden I realized my God, my body is 
being stretched to death! So I passed out. I 
went totally unconscious.” When it comes 
to sex and drugs, Td/c’s characters are glee- 
fully curious, delighting in the newly creat- 
ed space to pursue pure pleasure. 

Readers in 2015 won’t find sadomasoch- 
ism revelatory, but Talk documents an era of 
liberation: Emily and Marsha entered wom- 
anhood as the country was starting to heave 
under the wei^t of cultural revolution, and 
they find themselves having to navigate the 
tricky promise of a liberated sexual and ar- 
tistic life. In a chapter titled “Emily’s Prob- 
lems Are Discussed on the Beach,” Vincent 
criticizes Emily, bluntly stating, “you expend 
all your creative energies on your love ob- 
jects.” He reiterates this sentiment later on, 
in relation to his own potentialities: “An 
artist is already an accelerated, intensified 
human being and you cannot spend eight 
hours painting and then be a good, cre- 
ative father.” The conflict between love and 
work-especially creative work-feels time- 
less. But here it’s inflected with the specif- 
ics of the era; choosing a creative life over a 
traditional one had only recently become a 
more viable option for many women. 

For all their bravado, however, Emily and 
Marsha are still caught in the gulch carved 
between 1950s conservatism and 1960s 
promise. Bom into a generation of women 
with more independence than any that 
came before, they have agency in their ca- 
reers, pastimes, and, relevantly for this 
novel, in their mental health. Emily, who 
married and divorced in her early twen- 
ties, explains that she was almost instim- 
tionalized by her former husband while 
trying to break away from him; it is sober- 
ing to consider her fate had she been born 
a decade prior. They are feminists, to a 
point; they participate gladly in the sexual 
revolution, but their expectations for the 
future trend traditional. 


Talk By Linda Rosenkrantz I New York Review Books, 215pp., $14.95 
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Even in this landscape of increasing lib- 
eration, men hold sway. The women have 
male analysts and male doctors; they are 
haunted by their fathers and tormented 
by their lovers. At one point, they list their 
conquests with both swaggering pride and 
light self-disdain. “I hate my list. I’m bored 
to death with it,” Marsha complains. “It’s 
not that I’m bored,” says Emily, “it’s just 
that if that’s what my 30 years are all about, 
I could puke.” They disavow the men in 
their lives; they demand better. But still, 
they demand better men. 

Deep into their unencumbered twenties, 
Emily, Marsha, and Vincent have neither 
romantic nor familial attachments; they just 
have each other. Their friendship is accept- 
ing, forgiving, and lovingly antagonistic. 
“I’m beginning to find everyone except you 
and Vinnie very dull,” Marsha says to Emily. 
“We’ve set up such a stimulating, total, free, 
hysterical, intimate, intense relationship 
that I find it impossible to relate to other 
people, they leave me completely cold.” 
Out of their parents’ homes but not (yet) 
with partners or children of their own, the 
three exist in a rare utopia: the self-made 
family. like any utopia, of course, the fragil- 
ity of this one is palpable; its disintegration 
seems inevitable. That men will be its 
downfall is practically foretold. 

Marsha and Emily are acutely aware that 
they’re orbiting 30; they want more, or 


< 


want to want more, even when it’s clear 
that the futures they’ll likely inhabit will still 
be fettered by misogyny and tradition. In a 
fit of tender vulnerability, Marsha recounts 
crossing wires with a former lover: 

When he came in, he put his jacket on the 
back of the chair I later sat down in, and 
when he finally was leaving, he came over 
to me, and I thought he wanted to make 
up, be my boyfriend again, marry me, but 
he was just going for the jacket. It was the 
most humiliating moment of my life. 

“Be my boyfriend again, marry me”: in the 
heartbreaking sincerity of this sentiment, 
Marsha betrays a quiet desire for her own 
future. On the brink of acmalizing their adult 
lives, the rapturous trio runs the risk of flar- 
ing out. “Last night, Vinnie was really threat- 
ened with the loss of you,” Emily says to 
Marsha, after Marsha brings a love interest 
home, “which your evenmal marriage will 
mean to him someday.” Despite the ardor 
and intensity of the trio’s fiiendship, the self- 
made &mily is only a stop-gap. Hopelessly in 
love with each other, the three anticipate 
nonetheless that the fulfillment friendship 
brings will ultimately prove inadequate. 

ROSENKRANTZ HAS AN ECLECTIC 
bibliography: She is the co-author of Gone 
Hollywood, about the golden era of cinema. 


and has a short memoir. My Life as a List, 
composed of 207 numbered paragraphs 
about her childhood in the Bronx. In 
2003, she published Telegram!, a collec- 
tion of telegrams from historical figures. 
(She is also the author of a number of 
baby-naming books, and the founder of 
Nameberry.com, a baby-naming website.) 
Her work is concerned with human ex- 
pression: speech, writing, the recounting 
of memory. It also scans as the output of 
someone curious about performativity: 
Hollywood stars, the limits of commu- 
nications technology, the work of self- 
representation. My Life as a List seems 
inadvertently modern: It’s not hard to 
imagine something similar being pub- 
lished by BuzzFeed. 

So it’s fitting that Talk, too, falls some- 
where between obvious genres. It is not a 
raw transcript; it is a carefully tailored 
portrayal, complicated by the fact that its 
editor also lives in the text. But it’s not 
conventional fiction, either. The narrative 
arc of Talk is flat: The summer begins; the 
summer ends. There is no denouement. 
As in life, time simply passes. The charac- 
ters leave as they entered: restless, anx- 
ious, hungry for a world that seems to be 
shifting. “We’re breaking psychic, social 
land so that people following us will be 
able to lead better lives,” Vincent tells Mar- 
sha and Emily, a statement buoyed by 
both self-importance and the currents of 
change. But Talk is a clear reminder that 
when it comes to hope-or freedom or 
feminism or equality-theory and practice 
move at unequal velocities. 

Culture is cyclical. Social mores are stub- 
born. Talk has re-entered the literary 
frame after an almost 50-year respite, and 
its attendant conflicts of art, love, friend- 
ship, and connection are still fresh. Emily, 
Marsha, and Vincent desire more than 
their current lot, but as the novel un- 
spools, it’s never clear, exactly, what the 
world can offer. They’re bored to death of 
men, but can’t imagine a future without 
them; they want creative lives, but have 
no model to live by. In the end, the exis- 
tence of a balanced, liberated, and fulfilled 
existence may be its own performance. 
Driving home from a bar with Vincent, 
both of them contentedly drunk, Emily 
misquotes Lawrence Durrell: “We all lead 
lives of selected fictions.” Her selection 
couldn’t be more apt. • 


Anna Wiener is a writer living in San Francisco. 
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Under a Spell 

The spine-tingling glee of the Scrabble enthusiast. 


By Sam Eifling 



IN THE EARLY TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY, 
you cannot be a person who loves words-a 
person who notices and lusts after them- 
without also finding words to hate. The last 
one that curled my lip was the made-for- 
talk-TV coinage “belfie,” a bastardization of 
selfie, modified to account for the featured 
part of the self (the butt, that would be). It 
wasn’t only the clunky attempt at stitching 
the words together that got me; it was that 
many of the bellies swirling around Insta- 
gram weren’t even selfies, in the sense that 
they were not pictures taken by the subject 
of the photo. Human bottoms, for all their 
visual appeal, are uniquely positioned to 
defy easy viewing by their owners. This, 
to my thinldng, took the self out of the sel- 
fie. These were simply snaps of bums. You 
may have my momentary attention with 
such a smnt, madam, but you do not de- 
serve the honor of claiming a permanent 
part of the language. 

The Web will disagree with me here; a 
belfie is a thing, and it will not be lanced. 
But I feel confident dismissing it on the firm- 
est grounds I know: While “selfie” is now a 
legal play in Scrabble, the official word list 
would still laugh “belfie” off the board. What 
constitutes a legal word is a central concern 
of John D. Williams Jr.’s new memoir. Word 
Nerd: Dispatches From the Games, Gram- 
mar, and Geek Underground. Williams spent 
25 years as the head of the National Scrabble 
Association, serving as the main ambassa- 
dor between the game’s U.S. manufacturer. 


Hasbro, and anyone who played or covered 
Scrabble. He writes as a marketer, an enthu- 
siast, a purist inside a profit-driven company, 
and a breezy evangelist. The game’s curious 
cult-ubiquity connected him over the years 
with such Scrabble fiends as Jack Black, 
Jimmy Kimmel, and Martha Stewart, who 
hinted to him that she had time to sharpen 
her skills while incarcerated. The book cele- 
brates the curious channels that words take 
to arrive in the game’s canon, a constant bat- 
tle since any malapropism (thanks to Goo- 
gle) can be shown to have precedent. By the 
loosest of definitions, a word begins to gain 
word-ness as soon as it’s tweeted. 

Of course, the official arbiters of the En- 
glish language still stand firm. The Oxford 
English Dictionary and Merriam Webster 
still reign supreme. But to my mind. Scrab- 
ble offers a more practical policing function. 
There’s a penalty for misuse, if only in the 
game. While other forms of casual verbal 
interaction endlessly evolve to accommo- 
date yesterday’s mm of phrase, the mles 


in Scrabble hold fast. Colloquialisms cannot 
fudge their way into tournament play. Pun- 
ning is pointless. The hyphen, duct tape 
to so many insta-words, has no place here. 
Scrabble’s lexicon is a menu that forbids sub- 
stimtions-and for most of the people in the 
world, playing on their phones, these rules 
are clear and instantly imposed. Gone are 
the days when you had to thumb through a 
dusty book; whaTs in, whaTs out is all right 
there, all the time, embedded in your app. 
In a lexical world where everything is fluid, 
there is distinct appeal in the closed, hi^ly 
regulated universe of Scrabble. 

That is not to say that Scrabble has a stat- 
ic relation to language. Additions this May 
to the latest edition of Collins Official Scrab- 
ble Words (the widely used international 
regulatory tome) brought out the usual bel- 
lyaching, because among the 6,500 new 
legal words were now ubiquitous neolo- 
gisms such as “twerking,” “sexting,” and 
one that my Scrabble phone app rejected 
only weeks earlier, “emoji.” Updates are 
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erratic, always debated, generally wel- 
comed like smoke above the Vatican. A 
year ago, when the North American Scrab- 
ble Players Association revised their official 
tournament word list, they rolled out al- 
most 9,000 new words that included four 
of the two-letter variety: “te,” “da,” “po,” 
and “gi.” The Associated Press asked a Ca- 
nadian Scrabble champion his opinion and 
found him delighted with those tiny addi- 
tions: “I call those the amino acids of 
Scrabble.” Comparing new words to the 
literal building blocks of life is hyperbolic 
only if you don’t play. 

TO READ WILLIAMS IS TO BE DRAWN INTO 
the linguistic promiscuity of Scrabble’s top 
players. Take “umiaq,” a sort of Arctic 
hide-canoe, as an example of a word Scrab- 
ble players hunger for far more than English 
spealcers at large: “umiac,” “oomiac,” “oomi- 
alc,” and “oomiack” all are legal spellings in 
the game. Currencies are likewise great at 
bailing out hard-to-play letters: xu, zaire, 
yuan, rupee, zloty. The onomatopoeia are 
similarly freewheeling. “Examples include 
‘mm,’ ‘hm,’ ‘hmm,’ ‘whoosh,’ ‘brr,’ ‘brrr,’ 
and the like,” Williams writes. “These drive 
people crazy, despite the fact that they tend 
to be extremely playable and valuable 
words. I guess there are fewer Ogden Nash 
fans out there than Td anticipated.” 

The impulse by top players to limit the 
universe of legal words is sympathetic: Hav- 
ing dedicated years to uploading perhaps 

100.000 words into their cerebrums, they 
would prefer to keep the market cornered. 
Other factors, of course, bear on a player’s 
overall sldll. She must have the vision to 
unscramble words from the lettered tiles 
and to stitch those onto the letters already 
played. She must steer the board of play, 
cutting off her opponent’s scoring chanc- 
es, and forcing her opponent into setting 
up her own next mm. In the end, as oc- 
casional Scrabble journalist Stefan Fatsis 
has written. Scrabble can resemble the 
boardsmanship of such ancient grid-based 
games as go and chess. Yet the paramount 
conjoined skills of the game is knowing and 
being able to spell many, many words. In 
North America, players can play more than 

187.000 legal words. Internationally, the 
tournament list swells past a quarter-mil- 
lion. Most native English speakers’ active 
vocabularies aren’t even one-tenth as large. 

Words spill into the language from every 
direction. The question of when, exactly, 
they move from being words of foreign origin 


or American slang to plain ol’ English is a 
matter for Scrabble to determine. And the 
gates to this garden swing at curious inter- 
vals. From Japanese, Scrabble has wel- 
comed “manga,” “hibachi,” “kamikaze,” 
“kaizen.” From Russian: “taiga,” “soyuz,” 
“ukase,” “zek.” Spanish: “bodega,” “cho- 
rizo,” “gordita,” “amigo.” Korean: “soju,” 
“hangul.” But no “panko,” “balaclava,” “to- 
matillo,” or “bibimbap,” yet. From Ameri- 
can slang, “chillax,” “yo,” and “coz” have all 
made the cut in recent years, Williams 
writes, as well as plenty of product names 
that, by filling a niche in the language, have 
slid into lowercase use: “benadryl,” “teflon,” 
“vaseline,” “dumpster,” “kleenex.” Only in 
the realm of epithets has Scrabble drawn 
down significantly. My favorite line in Wil- 
liams’s memoir, fitting its often understated 
tone: “The word ‘motherfucker’ was dis- 
cussed”; ultimately, it remains even more 
unplayable than it is unprintable. 

If you play a lot of Scrabble, as I do with 
strangers and friends via my smartphone, 
reaching into my pocket like a pack-a-day 
smoker, then to play a great word-a killer 
word, a game-tilting whodathunkit word, 
a quantifiable bon mot-brings a waft of 
neurochemical bliss every time. Play this 
game enough, you start to see words not 
as units of language, per se, but as dis- 
crete ways to organize letters, molecules 
that structure otherwise unruly atoms, 
with a collocating power akin to poker 
hands. The joy of finding a sublime word 
in the alphabet soup-or, even better, cul- 
tivating your rack of letters and jockeying 
the board to set you up for that moment- 
is palpable, almost audible. In a game 
against Guest4341, I dropped the word 
“ibex” on a triple word score, against an 
existing word, with a letter multiplier un- 
der the X. It scored 82 points with just 
those four letters lain. Hand to God, my 
lower back tingled. 

In Scrabble, words are, in a literal sense, 
spells. They’re powerful, and for as cheap 
as they are in the Internet age, still quite 
precious. The top-level tournament players 
Williams encounters tend toward the eccen- 
tric, even the monkish: people who fall into 
the swirling chaos that is modem English 
and try to protect it by knowing its every 
edge and cranny. Tm only a casual player, if 
a persistent one, and even I feel this im- 
pulse; when I saw the word “facetime” on 
the most recent update of the international 
dictionary, I felt like telling it to get off 
my lawn. Such protests remind me of the 


Paradise 

By Daniel Poppick 

It's snowing on the demented 

Lions denting 

This museum's entrance. 

To call it 
A library would 
Swerve space like 

A claustrophobe pissing down his spine 
To open his nerve. 

Steal yourself. 

This the city's 

Biggest garbage 

Pail fire is our purest future, 

Vision in 

Direct contact with its line and curve, 
Oxygen escaping objects with its 
Moxie intact 

Because the noun itself's blue 
So more equal to its fuel. 

You can hear a chopper chomping 

At gravity's knob 

Somewhere overhead 

In approach, mumbling 

ODE LOAD MODE ODE 

In perfect time 

But in this dream there are 

No people pressed 

Between its pages. 

Only one thing's always 

Itself a weapon, so 

You see when you clatter its cage. 


Daniel Poppick's first book of 
poems, THE POLICE, is forthcoming 
from Omnidawn. 


rationale for banning newfengled weaponry: 
“Cervantes has Don Quixote condemn ‘an 
invention which allows a base and cowardly 
hand to take the life of a brave knight,”’ 
John Keegan writes in A History of Warfare. 
As coincidence has it: Cervantes himself 
gave name to the highest-scoring turn in of- 
ficially sanctioned Scrabble play in North 
America: “quixotry,” worth a boggling 365 
points, in a Massachusetts church basement 
in 2006. A carpenter played it against a 
dude who worked at a deli counter. A word 
of that illustriousness, multiplied nine times 
and worth a total of many decent entire 
games, goes off like cannon fire. With a play 
like that, laying such a mighty word, a com- 
moner achieves status as nobility. • 


Sam Eifling is deputy editor ofInverse.com. 


The Readymade Novel 


How conceptual art took over avant-garde literature. 


By Shaj Mathew 



POSTMODERNISM IS NOW A RATHER 
unmeaning term, dulled by overuse, and 
unfit to describe a new group of authors 
of varying ages and nationalities who are 
often lumped together under its umbrella: 
Ben Lemer, Sophie Calle, Teju Cole, Tom 
McCarthy, Alejandro Zambra, Siri Hustvedt, 
Michel Houellebecq, Sheila Heti, Orhan 
Pamuk, and Enrique Vila-Matas, the sexa- 
genarian Barcelona-based writer who, with 
over 20 novels to his name, is perhaps the 
most prolific yet least-known of them all. 

Call them, instead, the Reality Hunger gen- 
eration, after David Shields’s ingenious and 
prophetic 2010 manifesto on contemporary 
writing. For Shields, novels that employ the 
traditional conventions of narration, plot, 
and story no longer make sense. Reality 
is fiction, and fiction is reality. For a more 
accurate reflection of our experience, we 
ought to think of novels the way we think 
about art. “A novel, for most readers-and 
critics-is primarily a ‘story,’” writes Shields. 
“But a work of art, like the world, is a living 
form. It’s in its form that its reality resides.” 

So if form is now all-important-more 
so than content-what is the form that 
contemporary works of art so often take? 
Collage. This also happens to be the form 
of Reality Hunger. In addition to outlining 
the fumre of artistic production. Reality 
Hunger doubles as a blueprint for it: It is 
a pastiche, a series of intentionally “plagia- 
rized” aphorisms, presented without quota- 
tion marks. (The original sources are listed 
in the index for legal reasons, but Shields 
encourages the reader to cut them out.) 

In the years since Reality Hunger was pub- 
lished, fiction has evolved and adopted its 


own post-Shields specificities. This genre is 
marked by its generic porousness, its will- 
ingness to embrace a collage of forms. 
Zambra’s Ways of Going Home and Bern- 
er’s 10:04 become poems, while other nov- 
els dialogue with music and theater. Many 
of these novels blend author and narrator, 
and include moments of essayistic prose 
or literary criticism. (This genre-merging 
technique may stoke the anxieties critics: 
How do you say something new about a 
book that writes its own criticism?) 

Most significantly, these novels inter- 
sperse their prose with photographs and 
paintings-a kind of collage that is not 
merely textual. At first, these additions 
seem to pose a basic question of realism: 
Can the novel compete with the “reality 
effect” of the photograph or the feel of a 
painting? In this, the writers are channel- 
ing the novelist W.G. Sebald, who deploys 
visual art not as a supplement to the text, 
but as inspiration for it. Sebald’s photo- 
graphs, as Teju Cole put it in an interview, 
“create the uncanny, destabilizing mood of 
his books: it must all be true, we think, but 
we know it can’t all be true.” Sophie Calle’s 
work Suite Venitienne-a. diary of photos she 
surreptitiously took of a stranger, published 
alongside the essay “Please Follow Me” by 
Jean Baudrillard-takes Sebald to anoth- 
er level: Photos provide the main action, 
while the text serves as an interlude. 

In addition to the insertion of acTual art, 
many of these reality-fictions feature 
scenes in museums or at contemporary art 
exhibitions. The opening of Berner’s Leav- 
ing the Atocha Station takes place at the 
Prado, where the narrator finds the reluc- 
tance of the museum guards to close in on 
an erratic visitor more moving than the 
acmal paintings. Sheila Heti spends three 
days at Art Basel in How Should a Person 
Be?, and Michel Houellebecq lampoons the 
contemporary art world in The Map and 



A photo from Sophie Calle's Suite Venitienne. 

the Territory. Siri Hustvedt’s What 
I Loved begins with the discovery of a 
painting, while her most recent effort. The 
Blazing World, lays bare the systemic bias 
against women in the art world. Orhan 
Pamuk’s The Museum of Innocence literally 
became a museum in Istanbul. 

Art hasn’t just infiltrated the contem- 
porary novel, it’s gone the other way 
as well. Many art fairs include talks by 
writers. Hustvedt (also the author of a 
well-received book of art criticism), has 
lectured at the Prado and the Met. In an 
interview published this spring, the nov- 
elist Tom McCarthy described how falling 
in with a crowd of visual artists in his 
twenties gave him a more sophisticated 
understanding of literature’s possibilities: 
“These people generally had a much 
more dynamic engagement with literature 
than most ‘literary’ people.” 

This coalescence around art seems de- 
creasingly coincidental and more and 
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more the entire point. The avant-garde 
writers of today aspire to be conceptu- 
al artists and have their novels consid- 
ered conceptual art. This may be litera- 
ture’s Duchampian moment. Welcome to 
the readymade novel. 

JUST AS MARCEL DUCHAMP ASKED IF A 
urinal could be art, the readymade nov- 
el asks what literamre can be, and what 
it should be in the future. Instead of try- 
ing to understand reality via a slew of 
concrete details, omniscience, multiple 
viewpoints, or anything else that we’ve 
traditionally expected from fiction, the 
readymade novel poses an idea: It is more 
interested in the concept behind a work 
of art-behind itself- than its execution. 
The readymade novel underlines the chief 
virtue (or curse) of conceptual art: Unlike 
traditional visual art, you don’t actually 
need to see a readymade to “get it.” But 
if you do go see it, you’re not merely a 
passive viewer, but an active participant 
in the artwork’s formation. 

'Two newly published books by the Span- 
ish novelist Enrique Vila-Matas show just 
how deeply this literature-as-conceptual- 
art trend has permeated avant-garde con- 
temporary literamre. In Vila-Matas’s latest 
novel. The Illogic of Kassel, the writer has 
literally become a contemporary art exhi- 
bition. The novel lightly fictionalizes Vila- 
Matas’s real-life experience at the Docu- 
menta art exhibition in Kassel, Germany, 
where he was invited to participate in a 
weeklong writer-in-residence program in 
2013. The curators of Documenta ask him 
to spend the week writing in the corner 
of a small Chinese restaurant. Vila-Matas 
finds this absurd, and spends most of 
his time at the (real-life) Dschingis Khan 
restaurant sleeping, inventing conversa- 
tions between the German and Chinese 
people around him, and actively avoiding 
the one crazy person who approaches 
him. Despite seemingly wasting his time 
in the restaurant, Vila-Matas becomes the 
piece of performance art that the curators 


of Documenta hoped he would be: “Art is 
art, and what you make of it is up to you,” 
one curator tells him. 

Vila-Matas is also the author of A Brief 
History of Portable Literature, originally pub- 
lished in 1985 and jointly released this sum- 
mer with The Illogic of Kassel. A Brief Histo- 
ry of Portable Literature is the more raw of 
the two books, a whimsical romp based on 
the peregrinations of a secret literary soci- 
ety of “Shandies” (as in Tristram Shandy). 
It is perhaps best (self-deprecatingly) de- 
scribed within its own pages as “a journey 
that sought no goal, no fixed object, and 
was clearly futile.” This book is a catalogue 
of the avant-garde-with allusions to Du- 
champ, Walter Benjamin, Man Ray, Georgia 
O’Keeffe-that is composed in a style that 
teeters between funny and obnoxiously in- 
the-l<now. There is a mockumentary retro- 
spective feel to it: a piecemeal investigation 
into the events that precipitated the demise 
of this gloriously short-lived secret society, 
which required its members to make por- 
table art, i.e., readymades a la Duchamp’s 
box-in-a-suitcase. 

Read together, these two novels, pub- 
lished some 30 years apart, demonstrate 
the evolution of Vila-Matas’s thinking on 
the relationship between contemporary 
art and literature. A Brief History of Por- 
table Literature, on one hand, simply 
ventriloquizes this gaggle of Duchampi- 
an disciples. It’s almost like highbrow 
fan fiction. But in The Illogic of Kassel, 
Vila-Matas doesn’t merely tell us how 
great artists attempted to create portable 
art-he becomes part of the portable art. 
Sulking in the Chinese restaurant, writing 
or merely pretending to do so, Vila-Matas 
was an official exhibition at Documenta, 
where a writers’ residency advertised 
its desire for “moments of ‘chorality’: in- 
stances of mutual commitment, whether 
loud or muted; the possibility that voices 
could meet and join together, without the 
outright demand that they should.” The 
question-what if we make the solitary act 
of writing a public performance? Can we 


have privacy in a public spaceP-outstrips 
the execution in importance. 

That’s not the sole project of the ready- 
made novel, however: Vila-Matas also re- 
minds us that we don’t live like nineteenth- 
century French novelists anymore, so we 
should stop writing according to their de- 
mode, quasi-scientific conventions of real- 
ism. “We loathe the realist . . . who thinks 
the task of the writer is to reproduce, copy, 
imitate reality, as if, in its chaotic evolution, 
its monstrous complexity, reality could be 
trapped and narrated,” writes Vila-Matas 
in The Illogic of Kassel. “We are amazed by 
writers who believe that the more empir- 
ical and prosaic they are, the closer they 
get to the truth, when in fact the more de- 
tails you pile up, the further that takes you 
away from reality.” 

The means to the “truth” proposed by 
Vila-Matas lie in something closer to the 
processes of conceptual art. In The Illogic 
of Kassel, Vila-Matas repeats a line that the 
poet Stephane Mallarme wrote in a letter: 
“Paint, not the thing, but the effect it pro- 
duces.” In other words, the impact of art 
has now become more important than the 
canvas. Indeed, Vila-Matas demands an ac- 
tive reader: Just as the conceptual art in- 
stallations at Documenta required viewer 
participation to form meaning, Vila-Matas 
asks the same of his readers. “Art is art, 
and what you make of it is up to you,” a 
Documenta curator in his novel reminds 
us. Grappling with competing interpreta- 
tions, processing your various associations, 
feelings, and theories-this is the work of 
art in the new millennium. 

The “readymade” writers are, of course, 
still on the fringes of contemporary lit- 
erature. Only Pamuk and Sebald are in- 
ternationally famous. Gole and Lerner 
are on their way to greater recognition, 
but Sophie Calle may be perpemally too 
avant-garde, and Vila-Matas and Zambra 
will have to wait for more English-language 
translations of their work to get their prop- 
er due. Regardless of their varying com- 
mercial successes, the emergence of these 
writers suggests at least a small audience 
with an interest in how we experience art 
today. And it seems likely that the young- 
er writers of this generation will continue 
to write similar books in the future. The 
readymade novelists may inspire a few 
readymade imitations of their own. • 


Shaj Mathew is a Ph.D. student in comparative 
literature at Yale. 
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Dunk Tank 


LOCATION: Venice, Italy DATE: May 6, 2015 PHOTOGRAPHER: Gianfranco Tagliapietra 


Usually during the opening days of 
the Venice Biennale, the only liquid 
you get drenched in is prosecco. 

But before these collectors and opportunists 
could make it to the cocktail waiters inside 
the Fondazione Prada, the jetty gave way, 
dumping them into the Grand Canal like a 
bunch of Anabaptists. In this photograph, 
the victims (too grand a word?) all seem 
unharmed, and several are smiling as they 
cling to the buckled pier. The fellow in 
soaked blue trousers and the couple half- 
submerged look rather like the shipwrecked 
sailors in Gericault's Raft of the Medusa— a 
jumble of limbs enmeshed on an improvised, 
barely seaworthy barge— as they clamber to 
dry land, sodden but relieved. Funny that only 
the security staff is in art-world-approved 
black, and no one seems to be wearing any 
of Prada's ugly-chic dresses or 1970s-style 
suits. One gent has been left holding a vulgar 
pink handbag, while the visitor climbing 
back onto the left-hand dock wears jeans 
torn to shreds. Did they rip in the accident, 
or, horrifyingly, was that a reception outfit? 

In the background, a purple barge coasts by; 


the pilot looks bemused, and in no mood to 
help. Venice is sinking; the waters are rising; 
perhaps this image is a preview of the great 
final judgment when contemporary art and 
the money it attracts are all washed away. 

As the art market has climbed to 
unprecedented heights, the crowds at 
events like the Venice Biennale have grown 
as well; even noncommercial events like 
museum retrospectives and conferences 
have turned into selling opportunities, or at 
least marketing prospects. And the luxury 
industry has taken notice— inviting artists 
to collaborate with designers, sponsoring 
parties and viewings around art fairs, and, 
increasingly, opening their own museums and 
institutions for contemporary art. Elsewhere 
in Venice this May, there were contemporary 
art events sponsored by Marni, Rolls-Royce, 
Louis Vuitton, and more— though the 
Fondazione Prada, a more serious collecting 
institution founded in 1993 and faithful to 
its creator's off-center philosophical spirit, 
actually mounted a show of antiquities. 

In 2005, the artists Elmgreen & Dragset 
opened an ersatz Prada store by the side of 


the highway near the minimalist sanctuary 
of Marfa, Texas— even the middle of the 
Chihuahuan Desert, they implied, was not 
immune from Pradaization. An irony, this. 
Miuccia Prada is, after all, not just the most 
intellectual of the world's major fashion 
designers. (She has a Ph.D. in political 
science, and her interviews are studded with 
Hegelian aphorisms.) She's also a former 
member of the Italian Communist Party 
and can often seem unimpressed by her 
own clientele. "If I make objects that are 
absolutely beautiful but too sophisticated, 
you don't want them," Prada told Corriere 
della Sera this April. The image of the art 
world in the drink delighted a whole lot of 
observers far from Venice— certain that 
contemporary art has receded into an 
amusement for the 1 percent. But you have 
to imagine that inside the palazzo, in her 
intentionally drab skirt and flats, Miuccia was 
smiling, too. • 

Jason Famgo is an art critic in New York, a 
regular contributor to THE GUARDIAN, and 
the editor of EVEN MAGAZINE. 
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"IT'S NOT JUST 
STREETLIGHTS. ' 1 
ITS ABOUT A SENSE 
OF COMMUNITY" 
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At one point, 40 percent of streetlights in Detroit didn't work. 

This made life even more difficult for a city that was already struggling. 

The Public Lighting Authority of Detroit devised a plan to reilluminate 
the city. But finding a bank to finance the project during Detroit's bankruptcy 
was challenging. Citi stepped up and committed its own capital, which 
encouraged other investors. So far, thousands of new LED lights have been 
installed, lighting the way as a model tor similar projects around the world. 

For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people and help 
make their ideas a reality. 
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